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ANDROCLES SMALL 


MALL had always been a dedicated arfist But although he himself realised, more 
a anybody, how tremendously dedicated he was, as an artist, this fact never made 
him particularly happy to be one. He was a natural rebel of course, but having 
been b.1911 he came of age at a time when it was becoming increasingly difficult to 
find things to be rebellious about. To Androcles the kitchen sink style was practically 
indistinguishable from sheep in snow against a low sun; and even when he was 
only five the design of the scarf knitted for him by his least favourite aunt was cubist. 

Still he did his best. It was Androcles who introduced fixed mobiles. Androcles who 
hung his carpets on his walls and turned his pictures into hearth rugs, who made 
a Memorial Group out of old carburettors, who drove his car over his dust bin and 
put a gold frame round the result. In his Thick period he represented flat surfaces 
by a bas-relief of warmed up shepherd’s pie. In his Pip period it was Androcles who spent 
five years really getting to know the apple pip and another five learning where to 
place it on the canvas. Suceess came, curiously, when he became overwhelmed with such 
a hatred of canvas and all the instruments of his trade that he turned First Vacuist 
and earned final fame and acceptance by destroying his canvas altogether. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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Portrait of the Week— 


THE GOVERNMENT'S announcement of the proposed 


| reorganisation of the defence services would have 


come as an anti-climax in any case, but against 
the lurid backcloth ofthe Middle East Gétter- 
ddimmerung it was difficult to remember that it 
had been the subject of widespread comment and 
discussion for months. Before the volcano blew up 
the arrival of Mr. Paul Robeson, newly passported, 
received its due meed of headlines; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Dominic Elwes, arriving in the middle of the 
crisis, were thrust unceremoniously into the back- 
ground. It seemed to be the only item on the week’s 
credit side. At the beginning the week was normal, 
in. the. special sense that that word has lately 
acquired. Violence was increasing in Cyprus, and 
the Governor made fresh appeals for calm, saying 
that the island was on the brink of civil war. In the 
Lebanon, the revolt continued. In and around 
Aden the situation was for the moment calm, after 
the deposition of the Sultan of Lahej. From Jordan 
there were once more rumours of a plot against 
King Hussein and reports of widespread arrests. 
Then, on Monday, the match fell into the powder- 
barrel. Rebels in Iraq had taken the Baghdad 
radio station; and that, for some hours, was. all 
that was known for certain. The captured radio 
station broadcast contradictory reports of the fate 
of King Feisal, the Crown Prince, and Nuri 
es-Said, the Prime Minister; the British Embassy, 
after telling the Foreign Office that there were 
rioters.in its courtyard, closed down, which was 
not surprising, in view of the fact; later announced 
by the Italian Embassy, that it had been sacked 
and burnt. The tide of rumour ebbed and flowed; 
there was still no evidence to show how effectively 
the rebels were in charge of the country, nor of 
how much of the country they controlled, nor in- 
deed who they were. 


BUT PRESIDENT EISENHOWER did not wait for the 
situation to be cleared up. On Tuesday the Sixth 
Fleet arrived off Beirut, and at three o’clock, ‘at 
the urgent request of President Chamoun,’ 5,000 


| Marines began to land in the Lebanon, ostensibly 


to seal off the Syrian-Lebanese frontier against the 
infiltration which the United Nations observers had 
declared was not taking place. (The observers re- 
acted swiftly and sharply to the landings, declaring 
that they alone were acting within the United 
Nations mandate, and that the troops had no busi- 
ness there whatever.) In London, the Government 
announced its full support and approval of the 
United States action; although no British troops 
were taking part in the operation it was clear that 
they were ready to go into Jordan if King Hussein 
asked for them. The Security Council met, and 
Mr. Cabot Lodge and Mr. Sobolev began to.spar 
for positions; meanwhile, the Soviet Government 
spoke of ‘aggression’ and the possibility of a world 
war, More rumours from Iraq included apparently 
well-supported reports of the killing of both King 
Feisal and Nuri es-Said. Under the surface Cyprus 
went on bubbling, and many observers began io 
wonder who would be left to fulfil the Governor's 
pledge to prevent civil war if the Emergency Re- 
serve went to Jordan. 


* 


AMID THE CRASHING of the seven pillars of wisdom 
the Government's reorganisation of the defence 
services made a very thin piping. Mr. Sandys’s 
powers (granted at the beginning of last year) are 
confirmed; Sir William Dickson becomes Chief of 
the Defence Staff, whatever that might mean, and 
there has been a reshuffle of the Cabinet’s defence 
committee. 
* 


THE REST Is the flotsam left behind by the receding 
tide. More men escaped from prison, this time 
Wormwood Scrubs, and were later recaptured; 
there is to be an inquiry into the escape of Mr. 
Frank Mitchell from Broadmoor, and 390 police 


from Britain’s undermanned force are to be sent | 


to Cyprus immediately. 
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WRONG TOGETHER 


‘There does not appear to have been any 
adequate reason why Britain’s trading interests 
should bring her into opposition to Arab 
nationalism. Her legitimate interests, it is true, 
would be exposed to serious injury were the 
Arabs to become satellites of Soviet. Russia, but 
the Arab nationalists no more desire to be 
dominated by Russia than by the West... 
Should the success of a military coup d’état in 
Baghdad be confirmed, it is essential for Britain 
and America to avoid the errors committed in 
their relations with Nasser’s Egypt. Initially, the 
prejudices to which I have referred will probably 
cause an Iraqi revolutionary government to 
assume an anti-Western complexion. But in the 
long run it is as important for Iraq to sell her 
oil to the West as it is for the West to be able to 
buy it. The Arabs, after all, are free to choose 
whatever form of government suits them best. 
Their economic interests, however, tie them to 
the West.’ 

F only the Government, instead of blundering 
: hihow. the region with marines and paratroops, 
had heeded the wise words of Glubb Pasha written 
immediately after the Iraqi revolt had broken out! 

The revolt in Iraq killed the long moribund 
British policy in the Middle East. But instead of 
recognising its demise by burying it and adopting 
a new and more hopeful policy, we have allowed 
it one last death-rattle, one last convulsion which 
may well be disastrous. For whatever else may be 
thought of Anglo-American activity during the 
last few days it plainly does not add up toa policy. 
There is no reason to believe that what has been 
done has been thought out. If it had been thought 
out it would not have taken place; it is merely 
another of the apoplectic reactions we referred to 
last week. 

Up till now it has been British policy to build 
up Iraq as a counter to Egypt, a policy which 
ignored the inconvenient but obvious fact that 
President Nasser was even more popular in Iraq 
than he was in Egpyt. Nuri es-Said was (or 
rather, it must strongly be hoped, is) a great man 
and a good friend of this country, but his govern- 
ment enjoyed no popular support at all. And a 
government which no one supports must in the 
nature of things sooner or later fall. Whatever the 
precise outcome of the Iraqi rebellion there will 
no longer—unless we intervene in Iraq too—be a 
pro-British government in the country. The whole 
raison d’étre of British policy has thus dis- 
appeared. But the Government is acting as if it is 
still there. 

During the last few weeks the view has often 
been expressed that it was necessary to intervene 
in the Lebanon to support President Chamoun; 
otherwise Nuri es-Said in Iraq and Hussein in 
Jordan, followed by the Gulf sheikhdoms, would 
collapse. What did we do? We waited until Nuri 
did collapse, and then we intervened in the 
Lebanon. That intervention in the Lebanon would 
not have helped Nuri—that the reason previously 


given for intervention was a bad one—is not rele- 
vant. The fact is that the Government thought it 
would help him, and yet it did nothing until he 
fell. In other words, although we would have been 
wrong to intervene at the start of the Lebanon 
rebellion, we had an arguable reason for doing so. 
There was none whatever for intervening this 
week; but when at last there was a chance of the 
Lebanese solving their own differences, because 
the prospects of outside intervention seemed to be 
over—in went the Marines. 

The sheer frivolity of the Anglo-American be- 
haviour can be seen-if we assume that everything 
goes well in the intervention—if we assume that 
the Russians do nothing except reap a cdlossal 
propaganda harvest (in view of the Russian State- 
ment on Wednesday, that is assuming a-great 
deal); that President Nasser and the Egyptians are 
not forced to take any precipitate action ih the 
Suez Canal or elsewhere; that the Israelis do 
nothing; that no oil wells or pipelines are blown 
up and that the oil continues to flow; and finally 
that our intervention succeeds in propping up 
President Chamoun and King Hussein. Assuming 
all these things, what will we have achieved, and 
what will be our position? Lebanon will for the 
moment at least remain independent, but the rift 
in the country will not and cannot be healed. The 
Muslim rebels will not forgive the West, President 
Chamoun or the Christian community, The com- 
munal peace and forbearance, upon which the 
very existence of the Lebanon depends, and its 
economic position, which is dependent upon its 
being on reasonably good terms with its Arab 
neighbours, have been dealt a heavy blow. 

The consequences will be equally serious else- 
where; once you start intervening upon bogus 
pretexts it is difficult to know when to stop. 
Having intervened to prop up President Chamoun 
we will presumably do the same to prop up 
King Hussein. Hussein is a very courageous 
young man, but the unpopularity of his regime 
—already considerable—will be enormously 
increased by its obvious reliance upon British 
and American guns. Having thus created a 
Christian Israel in Lebanon and a Hashemite 
Israel in Jordan, what are we to do? Go away 
again and allow our protégés to be massacred? 
Or remain indefinitely—in which case they will 
probably be assassinated individually? 

What on earth is the point of all this? All we 
have done is to demonstrate once again that the 
West is the implacable enemy of Arab national- 
alism. We have in effect told the Arabs to turn 
once more to Moscow. Apart from helping Russia 
and running the risk of a major war, we have 
taken possession of a financial centre that will, as 
a result, lose its prosnerity, and, probably. a 
bankrupt desert kingdom. Just how this frenzied 
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activity is meant to have helped the West is 
obscure. Arab nationalism will be further in- 
flamed and the position of pro-Western Arabs 
further weakened. 

This is on the assumption not only that all goes 
well but that we do not intervene in Iraq—an 
assumption which, in view of the trigger-happy 
mood of the British and Americans, is rather un- 
real. But to send troops to Iraq for any other 
purpose than genuinely to safeguard British lives 
and supervise their evacuation from the country 
would even by the standards of the last few days 
be incredible folly. If the revolt has succeeded it 
would be preposterous for us to support King 
Hussein in an attempt to overthrow the new 
regime; and if it has not succeeded it would be 
equally preposterous for us to take sides in a civil 
war. In either event, not only would Kirkuk and 
the pipelines be blown sky-high, the Russians 
would probably be driven to intervene on the 
Other side, and we should be faced with a‘new 
and worse Korea, if not a world war. 

The exact course of events in Iraq is at the time 
of writing far from clear, but it confirms our argu- 
ment last week that ‘the undoubted regional 
differences of the Arab world would be more 
likely to retain their political expression, in the 
shape of independent States or sheikhdoms, if 
their rulers no longer incurred the discredit, in the 
eyes of their own populations, which goes with the 
belief that they enjoy non-Arab protection.’ What 
little is known of the leaders of the revolt indicates 
that, except in the most general sense, they are not 
Nasser men. If they win they will probably join 
in some sort of federation with Egypt and Syria, 
but they are unlikely to be dominated by Nasser, 
even if he is anxious to dominate them. We may 

‘then be faced with a real rivalry between Cairo 
and Baghdad, and the British Government will 


belatedly realise that President Nasser is in fact 
the most moderate leader of Arab nationalism 
that we could ever have hoped for. 

The Anglo-American alliance has not this time 
been broken. Referring to it on Tuesday the Prime 
Minister said; ‘We would rather be wrong to- 
gether than right separately.’ (No doubt the 
Gadarene swine said the same thing.) Mr. Mac- 
millan’s complacency is appalling. There is really 
very little profit to be gained from being united in 
folly. If the Americans had insisted on going it 
alone we could not perhaps have stopped them; 
but there was no need to make pompous pro- 
nouncements of full support (in fact there is 
reason to believe we encouraged them). Although 
Mr. Hammarskjéld will try to save our faces, it is 
very unlikely that the UN will give our action 
retrospective support and respectability. The state- 
ment of the UN observers in the Lebanon that 
they were the only recognised UN forces thére 
was as correct as it was chilling. 

The only way the West can recover. from their 
blunder will be to say that as soon as order is 
restored we will allow the UN to supervise free 
elections throughout the area we have occupied 
and that whatever the results we will abide by 
them. But such a suggestion would mean our 
regarding the Middle East as we regard the rest 
of the world and no longer looking upon it as an 
Anglo-American playground which can, when it 
suits us, be turned into a battlefield. And there is 
at present no sign that Western policy-makers are 
prepared to see sense or pay any attention to facts 
which do not fit their preconceived and erroneous 
ideas. British and American policy in the Middle 
East during the last few years has been an un- 
pleasant mixture of incompetence, inertia, dis- 
honesty and violence. We can only hope that it 
does not pay the penalty it deserves. 


Revolution According to Pattern 


By JAMES 


OW many times recently have we switched 
H: our wireless sets only to learn of yet 
another military coup d'état in the Middle East? 
The pattern is invariably the same. Ambitious 
young army officers, well-meaning or self- 
seeking politicians, a few communists, and the 
mob—all-harnessed to the chariot-wheels of Arab 
nationalism. The news from Baghdad is strikingly 
similar to the news two years ago from Amman, of 
a few years before that from Cairo. In every case 
the army has intervened in politics and some 
British-educated officer has seized power. Indeed, 
it might appear that attendance at Sandhurst or 
Camberley is a sine qua non for every would-be 
planner of revolutions in the Middle East. General 
Ali abu Nuwar, of the Jordanian coup, was 
entitled to write the mystic symbols ‘p.s.c.’ after 
his name, while General Najib Kubaiya, chairman 
of the Iraq revolutionary council, was at Sand- 
hurst. How is it, if we were responsible for training 
these men in our own image, that-we have found 
it impossible to get on terms with them? 

It is a complex question, and the fault by no 
means lies solely on our side, but it is unfortunate 
that we seldom realise before it is too late that 
British organisation and training by no means 
guarantees a pro-British army. A fluent command 
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of English and a Savile-Row-cut uniform are too 
often only the outward trappings of a violently 
anti-British personality: ‘Beware above all the 
Arab officer who smokes a pipe,’ I was told once 
by an Englishman wise in the ways of the Middle 
East! We fail to appreciate that for every pro- 
Western officer there are many others who bitterly 
resent the evident superiority of the West and 
who conceal their inferiority complex under a 
cloak of xenophobic nationalism. 

“Whoever controls the army in a Middle Eastern 
country will control the State,’ said Glubb Pasha 
several years ago. He was then justifying his policy 
of retaining even the promotion of lance-corporals 
in his own hands—a policy which exasperated his 
British officers almost beyond endurance. Reared 
in the non-political tradition of the British Army, 
they found it incredible that a Commander-in- 
Chief (de facto, if not in name) should want to 
concern himself with the promotion of junior 
NCOs, Yet Glubb knew his Arabs far better than 
they did, and it was only when the Arab Legion 
outgrew his patriarchal control that disloyalty 
and sedition began to gain ground. 

A small force, like the Arab Legion was in 
1945, is easy to control. Its weapons are simple 
and its soldiers are rustics. As it expands, so does 
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the demand for more modern weapons—tanks, 


aircraft, and guns. These require a more intelligent 


kind of soldier to handle them, and a better. | 


educated type of officer to understand their main- 
tenance and use. The few sheikhly and upper-class 
families who sufficed to officer the small army 
must be supplemented by men from the newly- 
emerging middle class, often lacking in martial 
traditions and discontented with their lot. They 
have the intelligence to realise that too much of 
their country’s wealth is being channelled into 
the pockets of the ruling few, that influence rather 
than merit is a prerequisite for promotion, and 
that the social status of an army officer in their 
country contrasts sadly with that of the British 
officer in his. Their pay is poor and insufficient 
to support the vast horde of relatives who batten 
upon them, and certainly does not provide them 
with the means to employ their leisure in games 
and sport. Instead, they spend it discussing 
politics, and in the intrigue so dear to the Arab 
heart. And the politics, although often sugared 
over with nationalistic ideas, are the politics of 
envy. : 

To these men President Nasser is the archetype 
of success. He, like them, is of humble origin and 
has had to plot and scheme his way to ultimate 
triumph. He has driven out the ‘Imperialists’ in 
the process, and overthrown hereditary privilege 
and wealth. The old generals, insisting that pro- 
,Motion must wait on ‘dead men’s shoes’ and loyal 
to the regime which has promoted them, are 
retired and their places taken by majors and 
lieutenant-colonels who are better able to tell a 
tank from a camel. 

Their task is eased by the malleable material at 
their command. The Arab soldier is a simple soul 
who prefers to have his thinking done for him. 
His loyalty is to his family first, his tribe next, and 
to his immediate superior after that. Kings or 
Presidents mean little to him. If his officer orders 
him to fight for them, he will do so; if he is ordered 
out against them, it is much the same thing. 
Russia is a place he has scarcely ever heard of, 
and communism is as abstract a term as 
existentialism is to a British private. He reserves 

is hatred for the Jews, and his fears for the 
Jewish Empire which he believes the Jews to be 
scheming. 

All over the Middle East these ambitious young 
officers have been scheming and plotting ever since 
the British withdrew from Cairo and the Egyptian 
Army passed from their tutelage. They have been 
willing to treat with the devil himself if in doing 
so their purpose has been served. Liberally- 
minded politicians, sick of the corruption in their 
governments, or ambitious statesmen greedy only 
for power, have both been utilised by the ‘Young 
Officers’ Movements’ in their struggle for power 
and promotion. Always there has been the age-old 
dream of Arab unity and the fear of Israel to rally 
the waverers and to persuade the undecided, and 
too often the belief on the part of the West that 
these smooth-spoken young men are on our side. 

Pacts, gifts, and loans have all failed to deflect 
them from their aim. No amount of sensible ‘fire- 
side talks’ by Glubb Pasha ever succeeded in 
removing from his officers’ minds their inherent 
conviction that the West was on Israel’s side. Not 
until the dam has burst have we woken up to the 
fact that all the time they have been plotting 
against us. 
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Chaos in Cyprus 


By A CORRESPONDENT 


wo risks arise in Cyprus out of the Middle 

East crisis: that the need to solve the island’s 
problems will be forgotten while the Government 
concentrates on what is happening farther east, 
leading to worse disorders; and that the warring 
factions, trying to take the opportunity afforded 
by this distraction, will bring down on their heads 
really savage reprisals if the resentment of the 
occupying forces proves impossible to restrain. But 
even if neither of these fears is realised it seems 
clear that the administrative system there is on the 
verge of breakdown. 

The forty-eight-hour curfew which descended 
at the beginning of this week was the culmination 
of a rapidly rising tide of communal violence. 
Since then the pattern of disturbances has been so 
scattered that even with 37,000 troops in the island 
it has been impossible to guarantee safety, except 
by keeping everyone locked behind their doors. 
Troops can quell riots or patrol the streets of a 
city, but they cannot in addition guard every 
shepherd following his flock over the Mesaoria, or 
convoy every country bus. 

The: decision to double the expatriate police 
force will not relieve this situation, since British 
police are not used on patrol duty; it does, how- 
ever, illustrate the quandary in which the Govern- 
ment finds itself. So long as the battle was between 
EOKA and the British it was possible to depend 
on the Turkish element in the police force. Now 
that hostilities have broken out between the two 
communities, neither Greek nor Turk can be en- 
tirely relied upon. Consequently, there is a danger 
that the whole responsibility for maintaining law 
and order will be thrown on the troops and the 
expatriate police. In other words, the British in 
Cyprus will more and more appear to be simply 
an Occupying Power. 

Animosity between Greek and Turk is putting 
an increasing strain on government servants. 
Immediately after the massacre of Greeks at the 
Turkish village of Geunyeli a committee elected 
by the Cyprus Civil Servants’ Association pro- 
tested to the Governor, demanded action against 
the Turkish leaders and ordered its members to 
attend work wearing a black armband in memory 
of the victims. The Turkish members at once made 
their own protest to the Governor against the 
Association’s being used for sectarian purpuses, 
and within the next week or two began to set up 
their own organisations within the Civil: Service. 
Nationalist pressure from the Turkish side came 
to a climax during the first week of July, when 
eighteen Turkish Cypriots signed a letter denounc- 
ing a report from Istanbul that they had pledged 
their co-operation and support for the new British 
policy. Ten of the signatories were civil servants, 





Defence Intelligence 


DEFENCE PLAN gives Sandys new power. 
Daily Express, July 16. 
Mr. SANDYS vindicated : wide powers confirmed. 


Manchester Guardian, July 16. 


Mr. SANDYS gains and loses power. 


Daily Telegraph, July 16. 


MACMILLAN takes away some of Sandys’ powers. 


Daily Mail, July 16. 


Mr. Sanpys has lost his battle. 





Daily Herald, July 16. 


Nicosia 
four of them holding very senior positions. Three 
days later Ankara Radio announced that the 
Turkish Government had officially accepted the 
statement by the eighteen. 

Unofficially the explanation given for this 
extraordinary letter was that unless they had taken 
quick action the men who had been named by 


THE principal difficulty confront- 
ing anyone who writes about poli- 
tics in this country is akin to that 
experienced by a man in charge of 
a manic-depressive lunatic. Most 
of the time the patient will sit 
quietly in a corner, counting his toes, or at worst 
muttering imprecations; suddenly, however, he 
will enter upon the manic phase of his affliction, 
tear a leg off the table, and run amok. The trouble 
is, of course, that not even the most experienced 
alienist can tell precisely when the up-swing is 
liable to start. And so it proved with the latest 
Middle East crisis. On Monday the Government 
was depressive, and counting Commander Noble’s 
toes; on Tuesday it was manic, and foaming at 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s mouth. And the price of 
petrol, as the Daily Mirror observed on an historic 
occasion, has been increased by a halfpenny a 
gallon. 

On Monday, then, we take up our tale. ‘Of 
course,’ said Commander Noble at Question-time, 
‘as the House knows well, the possibility of con- 
structing a canal across the Kra Isthmus has long 
been thought of in Thailand.’ Of course, as the 
House knows even better, the possibility of con- 
structing a canal between Commander Noble’s 
cortex and his thalamus has long been thought of 
in places a good deal nearer home than Thailand, 
but it was not long before we all had more serious 
things to think about. After questions the Foreign 
Secretary made his first statement about the events 
in Iraq, which had that morning burst like a 
thunder-clap upon British Intelligence. The situa- 
tion was confused and uncertain, but the House 
would be kept informed. Mr. Bevan rose to ask 
whether the House would be kept informed, and 
Mr. Lloyd implied by way of an answer that the 
House would be kept informed. So far all was 
serene; but Mr. Bevan also used the phrase ‘take 
steps to see that British lives are safe,’ and one 
could hear the music of a distant drum. The pro- 
tection of British lives, it will be recalled, was one 
of the seven separate (and fully interchangeable) 
reasons given by Sir Anthony Eden’s Government 
for the Suez invasion, though as a matter of strict 
historical fact no British lives (and very few Egyp- 
tian ones, for that matter) were lost until the 
operation began. Still, nobody thought that we 
were really going round that mulberry bush again. 

After questions on Tuesday the Prime Minister 
was asked whether he had a statement to make on 
the reorganisation of the Defence Services. Mr. 
Macmillan duly made his statement, but what was 
in it nobody, half an hour later, had the remotest 
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Istanbul might have been dealt with—just as 
EOKA, on its side, dealt with any Greek who 
seemed to be getting out of line. However that 
may be, the fact remains that no Turk in the 
administration may now with safety publicly put 
his loyalty to the British Government above his 
Obedience to Ankara. 

Under these circumstances, the task of holding 
the island together as a single administrative unit 
will fall more and more heavily on the expatriate 
Englishman. For all his devotion to his chosen 
task, how long can he carry it? 


Westminster Commentary 


idea. For when the organ-grinder had finished, the 
monkey had a tune of its own to play. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd rose to report on the Middle East situation. 
The British Embassy in Iraq had been sacked, and 
a British life lost. The situation was still confused. 
For half an hour past American troops had been 
landing in the Lebanon. I will swear that a stiff 
breeze sprang up as the air was expelled in a great 
gasp of unbelief from a thousand lungs, upstairs 
and down. The American Government, added 
Mr. Lloyd with more loyalty than tact, had the 
full support, in this action, of Her Maijesty’s. 
‘Shame!’ cried Her Majesty’s Opposition, with 
unaccustomed insight. Mr. Bevan rose to question 
the Foreign Secretary. Within a matter of seconds 
Mr. Lloyd was hedging and ditching in a manner 
which made Mr. Harold Davies’s cry of ‘Suez 
again!’ entirely superfluous. Had the Common- 
wealth approved, for instance? To say ‘Yes’ would 
have been a lie; to say ‘No’ would have provoked 
a riot. Mr. Lloyd took refuge in a tergiversation 
hardiy less enraging than the latter alternative and 
very little more honest than the former. Tempers 
began to rise. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd's twisting really 
will not do this time; either the Commonwealth 
was consulted or it was not, either British troops 
will be used or they will not, either the Govern- 
ment has been promised dollar-free oil supplies or 
it has not, either the Foreign Secretary can give a 
straight answer to a straight question or he cannot. 

But who can? It took the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Butler and the Chief Whip nearly twenty minutes 
just to accede to Mr. Gaitskell’s request for a 
debate on the following day, and even then Mr. 
Bevan first had to ask (to Mr. G.’s intense, and 
lamentably obvious, displeasure) for a debate the 
same night before they gave in. Meanwhile, the 
riot squads were bobbing up and down, and the 
Opposition questioning was growing fiercer as it 
moved away from the aura of respectability, 
tinged with wobbling, that was being radiated by 
Mr. Gaitskell. Across the way a terrifying sight 
was to be seen; Mr. Hugh Fraser had uncoiled his 
serpentine length and was endeavouring to catch 
the Speaker’s eye. But he thought better of it, and 
desisted; an uneasy moment. Besides, Mr. Patrick 
Maitland said it for him, gaily pledging public 
support to the Government amid the cheers of the 
lunatic fringe. The lunatic fringe has no more idea 
than the Government of what is happening, or 
why; but they had learnt that men were pointing 
guns at other men, and that was enough for them 
to fall a-cheering. What would Wednesday being? 

What Wednesday brought, in the event, was 
anti-climax. The Labour Party's policy, conceived 
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in disharmony and executed in panic, was for 
‘statesmanship.’ The decision not to divide the 
House had been hard won, and the effort, it soon 
appeared, had let the sawdust out of Mr. Gaitskell. 
Before the Foreign Secretary, who opened the 
debate in a packed and silent House (Sir Robert 
Boothby, as befits his politically extra-territorial 
status, teetered on the line), had been speaking for 
five minutes, it was clear which way the wind was 
blowing the straws in Mr. G.’s hair. Mr. Lloyd was 
leaning over backwards to be conciliatory. He was 
almost as bad as usual, but his normal note of 
unnecessary and whining aggressiveness, that puts 
up the back of virtually everybody listening, was 
for once absent. Or, rather, it was for once not 
directed against the Opposition. Reserved for Mr. 
Lloyd’s rubber dagger was the United Nations 
observer force in the Lebanon, which he accused, 
if words have any meaning (and I sometimes 
doubt whether for the Foreign Secretary they 
have) of the deliberate suppression of evidence. At 
least, he referred to their unwillingness to report 
on troop movements because of their judgment of 
the internal political situation in the Lebanon, and 
when the cries of ‘What does that mean?’ grew 
hard to bear, he snapped, with all the old nastiness 
flowing through his voice. ‘It means just what it 
says’—which is what they say up in Hoylake, pre- 
sumably, for ‘I haven't the faintest idea.’ But some- 
body had found him a reason for not being more 
forthcoming, the day before, about the nature and 
extent of the Government's consultation of the 
Commonwealth (it was that the discussions were 
confidential) and the eagerness with which he 
trotted out his meagre portion of belated self- 
justification was not the least pathetic part of 
his performance: How unkind it was of the Prime 
Minister, when he wound up the debate, to contra- 
dict his Foreign Secretary by assuring the House 
that the reason the Commonwealth had not been 
more extensively consulted was that there had not 
been time! 

Mr. Lloyd bumbled on. Following the excuse- 
pattern of the Suez invasion (now known as ‘the 
events of 1956’) he tossed in a handful of retro- 
spective reasons for the excellence of the action; 
when he offered as one of them that ‘people have 
been seen doing their best to get rid of.weapons,’ 
even the Tories laughed. But there was no sign 
anywhere in his speech that the Government had 
a coherent (or even an incoherent) policy for the 
Middle East or any part of it. Patch a bit up here, 
tear a bit down there, damp it down today, set 
the lot on fire tomorrow; this was what Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd advocated as the most sensible 
policy, and none so poor but did it reverence. 

Including Mr. Gaitskell. Mr. Gaitskell was 
being statesmanlike, which means that his speech 
largely consisted of remarks like ‘I am bound to 
say,’ and ‘if I may say so with the greatest respect,’ 
and ‘it is far from clear’ and ‘I concede that it is 
very difficult to be sure of the exact legal position.’ 
It occurs to me that the next Labour Prime Minis- 
ter might do worse than appoint Mr. Gaitskell 
solicitor-general, a post in which he will be able 
to exercise to the full his new-found taste for 
political pink string and sealing-wax. Was the 
American action, and the Government’s support 
of it, legal? The position was far from clear. Was 
it wise, in view of the effect it would have? He 
had the gravest doubts. Would the Government 
be able to count on the Labour Party’s support if 
it landed British troops in Jordan or Iraq? Mr. 


Gaitskell was bound to say that the Labour Party 
would have to reconsider its decision. 

Mr. Gaitskell sat down, and the storm broke. 
But the storm, alas, was outside, and though the 
lightning could be seen outside the darkening 
windows, and the thunder rumbled through the 
stone walls, inside the proceedings were rapidly 
being reduced to their proper level by Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, who gave every evidence of 
being both surprised and displeased by the 
Speaker’s decision to call him the very first time 
he stood up. At any rate, he was as silly as usual, 
and a geod deal less articulate. But the Last 
Troglodyte spoke, even though without circum- 
locution, for his party.as a whole when he said 
that what we were up against in the Middle East 
were ‘the untrained wild men such as are now 
running through the streets. of Baghdad.’ Why a 
wild man is any better if you train him I do not 
know, as I do not know why running men are 
worse than those who walk; but in Lord Hinching- 
brooke’s remark (and he made it explicit later, 
with his talk of not letting the locals run their 
own country if the country in question produced 
raw materials that we needed) was summed up 
all the hatred and envy of the haves for the 
have-nots, the spirit that moves men on a raft to 
fight off another survivor who tries to clamber 
aboard. And the tragedy is that if Lord Hinching- 
brooke or Mr. Hugh Fraser or Mr. Antony Head 
were on a raft they would help survivors aboard 
without a second’s hesitation, no matter what the 
risk to their own lives. 

When Sir Robert Boothby and Mr. Wigg used 
up the better part of an hour in discussing the 
future of Israel, I began to think that the debate, 
so urgently asked for by Mr. Gaitskell (and if he 
asked for it, apart from any other consideration, 
was he not in duty bound to say something rather 
more sensible and solid than he actually did?) 
would simply stop before very long from sheer 
inertia. It was Mr. Grimond who saved the day, 
and even a little bit of the reputation of the House 
of Commons. Methought he was a prophet new- 
inspired as he stood up, handsome forelock well 
in evidence, and spoke up for good sense, good 
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policy and good behaviour. Why this unwilling- 
ness to talk to Nasser, he asked, if we are willing 
to talk to Khrushchev? Would the Government 
work towards the holding of free elections in the 
Middle East? Why is it that Colonel Nasser loses 
every battle he fights, but extends his influence, 
while we win our battles and lose our influence? 
Mr. Grimond answered his own question, and as 
he did so he showed up the empty, rusty policy 
of the Government in a clear, cruel light. It was 
because Nasser speaks the Arabs’ language, and 
we do not. Indeed we do not, and as the debate 
had gone on it was clear that we were not inter- 
ested in learning it, not even enough to say 
‘the gentleman over there will pay.’ 

But, alas, Mr. Grimond, who had caught the 
bug of statesmanship from above the gangway, 
also refused to divide the House, and anti-climax 
was now certain. Mr. Bevan began with yet 
another of his tedious historical surveys, but 
finished strongly, going a good two points nearer 
the wind than his leader in his refusal to coun- 
tenance the dispatch of British troops in Jordan 
or Iraq. But the Prime Minister, looking and 
sounding like an Oxford Street mock-auctioneer 
(‘I hope he will not think it impertinent of me if 
I say that his decision not to divide the House 
was a wise One’) made a fitting end to such a 
debate. ‘Time,’ as my right honourable friend the 
Foreign Secretary said, ‘is of the essence.’ This was 
the extent of his contribution to the gravest crisis 
the world has faced since the end of the war, and 
it was larded with another attack on the United 
Nations observers and for good measure on Mr. 
Hammarskjéld too. Nobody interrupted; nobody 
jeered; nobody even got up and walked ostenta- 
tiously out. The accent got more and more pre- 
posterous, the content more and more remote 
from any kind of reality. Eventually he stopped 
and his party ended the proceedings in a remark- 
ably appropriate atmosphere of squalid farce by 
yelling into inaudibility the LabourMember (Mr. 
Ross) who tried to speak in the few minutes that 
remained before ten o'clock. A fine day’s work; 
my most fervent hope is that Sir Anthony is well 
enough to enjoy the joke. TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


TO SERVE THROUGHOUT two world 
wars and then be killed at the age of 
seventy by a stray bullet in a riot 
is a cruel and ironical fate. That is 
what this week happened to Colonel 
Graham, the Comptroller of the 
Houschithd in the British Embassy in Baghdad 
At least that is what is said to have happened. 
I am inclined to believe, however, that the 
bullet was not a stray one and that Graham was 
picked off on purpose. Certainly he would have 
been in the thick of it doing what he could to 
defend the Embassy and protecting those who 
were in it. He was always unruffied and unfail- 
ingly polite, even—the last time I saw him, a few 
weeks ago—to an Iraqi driver when, with five 
minutes to get to the aerodrome, our car would 
not start owing to having been left in the sun. 
Everything he did was done with efficiency and 
humour. You could not hope to meet a nicer man. 


HISTORICAL ANALOGIES are seldom apt, but it is 
difficult to think of a more ridiculously misleading 
comparison than that commonly made just now 
between Nasser and Hitler. Where Hitler was 
cruel, Nasser is humane. Hitler suffered from vari- 
ous psychological disorders, Nasser’ is blatantly 
normal. Hitler’s regime was infinitely worse than 
its predecessor; Nasser’s is an enormous improve- 
ment on Farouk’s. And there is no greater resem- 
blance politically between Europe in the Thirties 
and the Middle East today than there is between 
Nasser and Hitler personally. The true parallel, I 
suggest, is Italy in 1860. In Italy, then, as in Arabia 
today, there were a number of small States which 
patriots thought should be swept away (of course, 
the Italian States had much greater historical 
justification than the Arab ones). Then there was 
one State, Piedmont, which like Egypt took the 
lead. Where, alas, the parallel breaks down is over 
Britain. We supported the Italian Risorgimento, 
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and Austria opposed it. In the rise of Arab nation- 
alism and the unification of the Arab world our 
rulers have decided to play the part of Austria. 

e * 


SPEAKING at a dinner last week the Lord Chief 
Justice stressed that the function of the criminal 
law is deterrence. It is not, he said, concerned with 
reforming the criminal; that is a matter for indi- 
viduals and societies who, to their honour, are 
trying to do something about it. This strikes me as 
taking an unduly narrow view of the law’s func- 
tion. Laws exist for the protection of society; and, 
in theory, they should prescribe whatever best 
provides that protection. If it is believed—and in 
view of the accumulating evidence it is no longer 
possible to doubt it—that long jail sentences only 
produce hardened criminals, whereas rehabilita- 
tion can cure some of them, society—through the 
courts—is obviously wise to decide to concentrate 
on reform where there is any hope of it. And in 
practice much has been done in recent years to 
make the punishment not merely fit the crime but 
prevent it from being repeated. New-style prisons 
have been opened, and probation officers used; 
and in general the system has worked. Where it 
has broken down has been in the tendency of 
the courts to give increasingly long sentences for 
certain crimes; for by doing so they create a 
criminal mentality, and maintain a regular supply 
(as the long sentences come to an end) of former 
criminals deprived of the hope of any other way 
of life. 
* + * 

1 WAS PERTURBED, too, at the judicial homily de- 
livered to young Martin Searby, recently jailed for 
a bank robbery. The boy was described in the 
medical report as ‘a schizo-psychopath of some 
severity, and his career from schooldays amply 
confirms the diagnosis. Searby had said that 
though he regretted being caught, ‘from a moral 
and ethical view it does not bother me. I cannot 
see why rules and laws which were made before 
I was born should bind me.’ Mr. Justice Cassels 
told him that in prison he would have time to try 
to realise that the laws are wise and just. But the 
essence of psychopathic personality is that it can- 
not learn this lesson. The psychopath is morally 
ill in the same way that a lunatic is mentally ill: 
he is incapable of conforming to society’s stand- 
ards. To put such men into ordinary prisons may 
afford some protection for society while they are 
inside, but we have only to look at the case of 
Manuel to realise how dangerous they are to 
society when they are released. The problem of 
what should be done with a psychopath is not easy 
to solve; but at least the courts should begin to 
realise that he is not sane. Neither punishment nor 
lectures can have any effect on him—except to 
make him still more dangerous. 


* * * 


SO WE ARE NOT going to have subliminal, or ‘sub- 
threshold’ advertising inflicted on us: its use, the 
advertising authorities have decided, is ‘profes- 
sionally unacceptable.’ Good: we need not fear 
that split-second messages conditioning us to eat 
this, or not to eat that, will be reaching our sub- 
conscious minds from the television screen, when 
we are absorbed in a quiz game or a Western. 
But is there in fact any evidence that subliminal 
advertising has ever been successful? There seems 
to be a general impression that proofs of its suc- 
cess were given in Vance Packard’s The Hidden 


Persuaders. But Mr. Packard confesses ignor- 
ance: the hare, he says, was started in an article 
in, of all places, the Sunday Times. The Sunday 
Times has since boasted of its scoop but it has 
never cared to give the evidence on which its story 
was based—largely, I suspect, because there is 
none; the paper was the victim of a clever pub- 
licity stunt. What happened, I understand, is that 
an American firm anxious to exploit the idea 
claimed to have carried out a successful sub- 
liminal experiment designed to induce an Ameri- 
can cinema audience to eat more popcorn. Signifi- 
cantly, no satisfactory account was published of 
how or even where the experiment was under- 
taken; and the company did not accept offers to 
repeat the experiment under more controlled con- 
ditions. Yet it is this single spurious-sounding test 
on which the evidence in favour of the powers of 
subliminal advertising was largely based. 
a * o 

THE ONLY controlled test of which I have heard, 
conducted some time ago in London, had very 
different results. The intention, I understand, was 
to persuade audiences to eat more chocolates, or 
ices, or whatever was normally on sale in the 
cinema which was being used; split-second sug- 
gestions to this effect, too short for the conscious 
eye to see, were flashed on the screen from time to 
time. But the audiences, instead of eating more 
sweets, actually ate less. An explanation I heard 
put forward at the time was that some of the 
messages were flashed on the screen when the 
film, a thriller, was working up to its big moment; 
and that in some way the terror or horror the 
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viewer felt attached itself to the idea of sweets, 
so that he spurned them when his normal sweet- 
buying time came at the next interval. I would 
have thought there is a simpler explanation: the 
nudging of the subconscious mind by subliminal 
advertisements may have the same effect as the 
nudging of the conscious mind by your compan- 
ion in the next seat, who distracts you with offers 
of ‘a choc’ just as the heroine is about to be 
garrotted. The irritation is the same. 
; * * * 

I WAS GLAD to see the Bench striking a blow for 
the English language last week, in a case which 
deserved a wider audience than it can have ob- 
tained tucked away in a law report in The Times. 
A contributor had sued the Connoisseur for alter- 
ing his article; the editor’s defence was that the 
plaintiff had not written in the Connoisseur man- 
ner, so he had got a journalist to rewrite it. 
The judge, comparing the articles, ruled for the 
plaintiff; the journalist’s article, he thought, was 
greatly inferior, ‘being written in the kind of 
journalese which, for example, altered the words 
“before burial” to “prior to interment.”’ I am 
only sorry that the court’s jurisdiction does not 
extend to the Admiralty, which, I see, has just an- 
nounced that it is introducing new titles for men 
in the Communications branch. A leading signal- 
man will now be known as a ‘leading tactical com- 
munications officer,’ and a chief yeoman of signals 
now becomes a ‘chief communications yeoman.’ 

We are the communications yeomen, the com- 
munications yeomen of England. . . . 


PHAROS 


The Dog That Did Not Bark 


By JO GRIMOND, MP 


THE debates which don’t take place 

in the House of Commons are 

often a more interesting study than 

7 those which do. The Parliamentary 

Dog did not bark over the situation 

in the Lebanon until the Ameri- 

cans had landed. It gave a few yaps 

at Question-time after the newspapers had been 

filled with rumours of imminent Anglo-American 

intervention. But there was no debate. The Secre- 

tary of State for Commonwealth Relations made 

the announcement that: ‘There is no connection 

whatever between sending troops to Cyprus and 

the Lebanon situation,’ and their Lordships were 

given to understand that it was very wrong of 

anyone to even harbour the thought that the troops 

might have been sent for any other purpose but 
to keep order in Cyprus. 

There were reasons, on the face of them quite 
good reasons, for not debating the situation in the 
Middle East. It might have embarrassed Mr. 
Hammarskjéld. It might have forced the Govern- 
ment either to mislead or be very indiscreet. But 
the trouble is that there are always good reasons 
for not debating any important subject: Cyprus, 
the Free Trade Area, the Protectorates, the 
Wolfenden Report, all are touchy and therefore 
apt to become, for the House of Commons, taboo. 
But in an age when many important questions 
have international repercussions what is a demo- 
cratic parliament to do? 

The answer we gave last week was to immerse 


ourselves in a diverting question of Privilege. The 
Strauss case is an interesting case. There are sound 
arguments for and against the findings of the 
Committee. But it is not nearly as important as 
has been made out. Far be it for me to suggest 
that anything is unimportant simply because it 
affects very few people. But the ‘Strauss situation,’ 
if one may call it that, will affect very few 
people indeed. The disturbing thing, however, is 
that not only the House of Commons but the 
press seem to attach the utmost importance to 
this rather recondite matter. Meanwhile, we care- 
fully avoid more important and difficult topics. 
France is going to make H-bombs and so will 
a lot more countries, but you will not catch the 
Labour Opposition putting down a debate for a 
Supply Day which might bring into sharp relief 
the fact that they want this country to make its 
own H-bombs and so can hardly question the 
right of others to join what is so cosily described 
as the nuclear club. Nor is the Labour Party 
anxious to debate the strikes and their settlement. 


GOING ON HOLIDAY? 


You might be unable to buy the Spectator 
when you go on holiday, as newsagents do not 
carry surplus stock. To make sure of receiving 
your Spectator send us your holiday address 
and we will post the paper to you—at 114d. per 
copy. Instructions to: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.l 
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The Tory and Liberal Parties might claim that as 
on the whole they are against too much govern- 
ment interference in industrial disputes they are 
not going to press for a debate. But the Labour 
spokesman pressed very hard at Question Time 
that Mr. Macleod should step in during the bus 
strike. Why, then, do they not relish the prospect 
of a frank discussion in the House? The reason 
is not far to seek. It is one thing to beg Mr. 
Macleod to arrange quickly a settlement favour- 
able for the unions; it is quite another to have the 
House of Commons criticising the unions or per- 
haps even putting in a word for the travelling 
public and the taxpayer. 

I wrote an article in the Spectator some time 
back about the Frenchification of British politics. 
I see no reason to withdraw a word of it. But the 
more I think of it, the more paradoxical the whole 
thing seems. Of course Parliament ought to dis- 
cuss important issues—and the issues of war in 
the Middle East or of the hydrogen bomb or 
industrial policy are certainly important. But these 
are just as important in August, September and 
October, indeed at Christmas and Easter as they 
are in June and July. Ought we to be constantly 
on our toes, then, 365 days of the year in case 
any incident crops up? It is a thought dreadful 
to contemplate. The answer, in theory, is that 
Parliament should debate policies of the Executive 
and assume that the Executive will carry them out. 

For instance, we ought to have debated at 
length the British long-term policy in the Middle 
East and then taken it for granted that the Gov- 
ernment would act in accordance with that policy 
over particular situations such as the one in the 


Lebanon. But since Suez no one will ever be able 
to place quite this degree of confidence in the 
Government. And, indeed, we do not know what 
the Government's long-term policy is about most 
things. The Prime Minister’s usual formula is that 
the question—whatever it may be—is a very 
difficult one about which no one will expect him to 
say anything and even the admirable Mr. Maud- 
ling has taken to a reasoned refutation of the 
Opposition case followed by a less convincing 
admission that the Government hopes to do the 
same sort of thing only less so. If there can be no 
long-term policy and democracy has to play by 
ear we must know more of what the sirens are 
whispering to our rulers. It means new ways of 
exercising Parliamentary control. 

The present developments are an effort to turn 
Question Time into a policy debate and the pious 
hope that if we set up more committees outside 
Parliament they may resolve our troubles. I don’t 
believe either will be enough. I think we should 
try to find time for more general debate on policy 
and in that time the Government should come a 
little cleaner. Before we have the next round of 
strikes it could surely tell us something about how 
it thinks wage claims should be settled in a 
nationalised industry. We have now had another 
crisis in the Middle East before the Government 
has told us what its policy is in the area or how 
it proposes to deal with Egypt and the Arab 
Republic. As the House of Commons for reasons 
of prudence and security is liable to be muzzled, 
this surely strengthens the argument for Parlia- 
mentary Standing Committees to watch events and 
when necessary get the muzzle removed. 


Pyramids Begin at the Top 


T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


By 


Hw no colonies to hang on to, the Ger- 
mans can now adopt a detached attitude to 
their problems; it is less odd than it at first sounds, 
therefore, that an international conference on the 
problems of the co-existence of Black and White 
in. Africa should have been held in - Frankfurt. 
Germany’s interest in Africa, Dr. Lueders told 
the delegates—politicians and academics=-is 
Europe’s: his Foreign Office would like to see 
the individualism of colonial powers transformed 
into a single relationship between Europe and 
Africa, seeking the progress of all African coun- 
tries towards self-government and democratic 
rights in close association with Europe as a whole, 
and based upon a true friendship, both human and 
political. (The British speaker agreed inwardly 
but wondered exactly how this was to be achieved 
in Kenya or the Central; African Federation.) 

Professor Diaz, the anthropologist from Lisbon 
and Mozambique, said this had happened already 
in Portuguese Africa. Mozambique and Angola 
were overseas provinces of Portugal—integral 
parts of the mother country—and every black 
man in the bush carried a potential Portuguese 
passport in his knapsack. He had only to learn 
Portuguese, eat with a knife and fork and 
generally behave in a civilised and European way 
and he became an assimilado—a Portuguese 
citizen who happened to be black. The Portuguese 
have absolutely no sense of colour (which is true} 
and accept anyone who comes up to their stand- 


ards. ‘Race has no meaning for us.’ The poor 
blacks in the bush are no different from the poor 
white peasants in Portugal waiting for economic 
development to improve their lot. 

The limitation of this system -is that it is 
economically almost impossible for an African 
to acquire the necessary skills of an assimilado, 
unless the government helps him by building 
universities and schools, which it does not do; so 
that 994 per cent. of the African population con- 
tinue in their primeval sleep beside the sweet- 
potato plot while the Portuguese live European 
lives. There is no colour bar to divide the overseas 
provinces but an economic gap which can never 
be bridged without government aid. Professor 
Diaz—a most humane and charming man, with a 
friendly and loving attitude towards Africans— 
summed up the Portuguese philosophy in excellent 
German: ‘Warum alles anpeitschen? Why whip 
up progress? There must be some quiet static 
places left on earth which do not change too fast. 
Let us provide one.’ 
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Belgium is reverentially paternalistic. Professor 
Levebvre of Brussels spoke of the need to respect 
and preserve African culture; not to pitchfork 
Africans into a European world. We must not sub- 
ject Africans to the ‘trauma of deracination’ and 
must avoid the typical British mistake of creating 
an élite at the top and leaving a vacuum below it. 
The Sudan (which doesn’t seem to me to be doing 
too badly) was an instance of this. In the Congo, 
the pace of advance must be the pace of the 
slowest; there would be no political rights for any- 
one (not even Europeans, who have in fact no 
vote) till a majority were ready for them. Above 
all, African education must be as far as possible 
in the vernacular. (But as there are several 
hundred languages in the Congo, what can be the 
uniting common tongue?) We do not want to 
create black Belgians but true Congolese and 
then, in the words of Governor-General Pétillon, 
slowly ‘le Congo cesse d’étre une colonie et devient 
un pays.’ 

The Belgians think they have time to accomplish 
this—fifty or a hundred years to build the 
pyramid from the bottom, not from the top as 
they accuse the British of doing. But have they? 
Britain and France think they have not, so to the 
North are French Equatorial Africa, Ghana, 
Nigeria, and French West; to the East, Uganda 
—all pyramids begun at the top. Nationalism 
knows no frontiers and political awakening 
spreads among Africans like an epidemic. The 
Belgians are silently and uneasily aware that 
paternalism is not enough. Meanwhile they are 
doing pretty well from the copper and uranium 
of the Haut Katanga even though the Congo is 
not a part of metropolitan Belgium. 


Dr. Guirandou Ndiaye, Conseiller de Union 
Frangaise, expressed African outrage at the Bel- 
gian attitude in exquisitely voluble French, with 
polished Parisian gesticulations. ‘Protection des 
langues Africaines: la loi coutumiére: pas de 
droits politiques.’ What was all this but segregation 
and colonialism masquerading as paternal protec- 
tion? To educate Africans in their own language 
is to condemn them to their ancestral life. Belgium 
ventured to criticise France for going too fast. But 
French colonial policy is liberal, generous and 
humane, based upon racial and political egalitar- 
janism; Belgian is based upon patronage and 
obscurantism. ‘Moi, comme Francais, ne pourrai 
jamais vivre au Congo Belge. En Belgique on est 
traité comme un lépreux; en France comme un bon 
ami. On oublie qu’on est Africain.’ (This is an 
odd one and needs thinking out. Might it not be 
better to remember that one is an African and not 
mind? Could this ever happen in Britain?) M. 
Aubame, a deputy in the Metropolitan Chamber 
in Paris, and M. Diakhaté, head of the Black 
African Section of the Paris Radio, were equally 
Francophile. They were happy to be Frenchmen. 
I thought of Algeria. ‘Black Europeans,’ I said to 
myself, ‘colonial stooges,’ but realised as the 
discussion continued that I was wrong. Here was 
a phenomenon unknown in British Africa, Afri- 
cans who really felt themselves the equals of any 
white man, representing African nationalism in a 
highly sophisticated way. 

France in Algeria and France in Black Africa 
has two different faces. Seventeen representatives 
of Black Africa sit in the Paris Assembly. Uni- 
versal adult suffrage (introduced in 1957) elects 
the members of the legislative councils in French 
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Go west, young man, heading not for the rolling hills 
but for the rolling mills of South Wales. They, too, are 
open country to people who recognise opportunity when 
they see it. 

The GKN mills in Cardiff operate as the principal 
re-rolling unit for the GKN Group. To supply much of 
the rolled steel needed by the group companies might 
seem a full time job. GKN (South Wales) Ltd., think 
otherwise. 

They also find time to export steel and steel products 
to more than a hundred overseas markets and to manu- 
facture some 500 million wire nails every week—around 


OPEN SPACES 


half of Britain’s total output. They are concerned with 
large-scale production and small-scale accuracy; with 
thousands of tons and thousandths of an inch. A steel 
billet weighing over goo Ib. may end up as wire, as 
reinforcing bar or as strip, sections, angles and channels 
with an infinity of end uses. GKN (South Wales) Ltd., 
is one of the companies in the GKN Group. The steel 
products of the Group run into thousands and its 
opportunities are no less plentiful. 

If you want to get away from it all, GKN is not the 
place for you. But if you want to be right at the heart 
of industrial life and progress, it certainly is. 


THE (j Ké N GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS. 
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West and French Equatorial Africa, with an 
African population of 27 million, and has not 
led to the elimination of European members. 
Representative governments are formed by these 
means. It looks like the miracle of a perfect 
Eurafrican democracy. It is not, because the Paris- 
appointed governor is ex-officio President of any 
government formed—a compulsory, non-party 
Prime Minister with full powers of veto. It is a 
kind of toy democracy with a stern stepfather in 
charge. 

African leaders do not overestimate the political 
strength of France; they adore her cultural pre- 
eminence as they see it; they recognise that France 
needs African countries to support the Union 
Frangaise as a last bastion of la gloire as much as 
they need the economic support of Western 
Europe. They feel strong enough to get rid of 
stepfather, to turn the toy into a reality, by be- 
coming perfect Frenchmen and outplaying metro- 
politan France by constitutional means and politi- 
cal pressure. Perhaps one day France will be ruled 
by a predominantly black government in Dakar, 
This should be the meaning of ‘Eurafrique.’ 

Dr. Giinther Serres, a German MP and Presi- 
dent of the Africa Committee of the Council of 
Europe, summed up. He spoke at a very high 
level of economics, investment, and finance—so 
high that you couldn’t see the tattered, under- 
nourished blacks in the bush but only blocks of 
potential investment. Things fell into shape. What 
no one said became apparent. Germany—or the 
present Government and business pressure groups 
—wants to introduce German influence into 
Africa by financial penetration, and looks to the 


Union Francaise with its idea of ‘Eurafrique’ as a 
means to this end. France needs European sup- 
port and capital to keep the Union Francaise to- 
gether. This may all prove to be greatly to the 
advantage of African progress if African leaders 
can exploit the slightly ramshackle situation with 


the skill of which some African Frenchmen . 


appear capable. 

And the British point of view? Well—general 
humanity, an absence of dogmatic theory, educa- 
tion and material progress, muddling through to 
creative abdication (freiwillige staatschoepferische 
Abdankung sounds even better), the mystique of 
a Royal Commonwealth that could be composed 
mainly of republics. ‘But what,’ one was asked, 
‘what about Kenya and the Federation? Who is 
going to abdicate what creatively to whom there? 
Are they not apartheid countries?’ Not too easy. 
One could only say that no British political party, 
nor British public opinion generally, could always 
agree with Salisbury or Nairobi, but we hoped to 
muddle through. It was a good thing this was 
before Salisbury had declared Commander 
Thomas Fox Pitt (an ex-Provincial Commissioner 
from Northern Rhodesia and director of the Anti- 
Slavery Society—both of which appear impec- 
cably respectable things to be) a prohibited immi- 
grant, or even visitor, to the Federation. He has 
committed no crime but to criticise federation; 
and it would have been embarrassing to be con- 
fronted abroad with what looks like evidence that 
the Federal Government, in its determination to 
suppress criticism, is in conflict with the views 
of so deeply experienced an administrator who is 
opposed to slavery. 


Brer Rabbit and White Rabbit 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


It would be an exag- 
geration, but not a 
very great exaggera- 
tion, to say that the 
two best-known char- 
acters today in nine- 
teenth-century fiction 
are two rabbits. There 
are, it is true, a few 
fictional human beings 
who would rate above 
Brer Rabbit and the 
White Rabbit, but only 
a few. Fifty years ago, on July 3, 1908, Joel 
Chandler Harris, the creator of Brer Rabbit, died, 
and the anniversary has rightly received a good 
deal of notice. 

In the curious little sub-department of literature 
—that in which animals are made to talk to one 
another in human language—Chandler Harris 
holds, I fancy, an unique place. All other such 
animals, from the creations of Chaucer down to 
those of Orwell, are used by their creators as 
symbols of some human character, or type of 
human character, whom it is desired to satirise. 
The worst of such writers from this point of view, 
Dryden, makes no attempt at verisimilitude at 
all and makes his animals mouthpieces for debat- 
ing speeches about the authority of general coun- 
cils of the Church, 








Chandler Harris’s animals are, on the other 
hand, real animals to the extent that no other 
animals in this curious type of literature are. He 
puts his stories into the mouth of Uncle Remus, 
an old pensioned slave, and Uncle Remus is 
himself relating the traditional stories of his 
people. That is to say, he is telling the stories of a 
people who themselves drew no clear distinction 
in kind between animals and men and who half- 
believed in transmigration and werewolves—at 
least ‘in dem times,’ the half-mythical times of 
the past when these things were supposed to have 
happened—and Uncle Remus at least a quarter 
believes them himself. He is again and again 
telling the ‘little boy’ who is his audience that 
they are true, and obviously is not quite sure him- 
self whether they are true or not. We are a world 
away from Barrie. 

The animals, Uncle Remus explains, ‘have sho’ 
nuff said,’ but, ascribing to them sense, he is 
totally without sentimentality about them. Brer 
Rabbit, unlike the White Rabbit, is not the crea- 
tion of an academic man who has his meals served 
up to him at a high table—in whose life animals 
play no part. He is the creation of a man of the 
fields who knew exactly how animals live and the 
ceaseless and pitiless warfare which they wage 
upon one another. We must accept them as they 
are. The little boy complains that Brer Rabbit was 
‘very cruel.’ ‘So, honey,’ explains Uncle Remus in 
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reply, ‘you might talk dat way "bout folks, but 
creeturs—well folks is folks en creeturs is creeturs. 
. . - You er what you is and you can’t be no 
is-er. ... It all done been fix, en I ain’t see 
nobody yit what can onfix it. Creeturs is natchally 
got ha’sh idees.” 

Yet, though there is this frank recognition that 
nature is red in tooth and claw, there is no worship 
of brutality. The hero of the stories is Brer Rabbit, 
and Brer Rabbit is the hero precisely because he 
always outwits the strong creatures by a trick, by 
using his brains. It may seem indeed slightly odd 
to us that a rabbit should have been selected as 
the supremely intelligent creature and a fox as the 
supremely stupid and that the only creature whom 
Harris ever allows to outwit the rabbit is the part- 
ridge. But Uncle Remus and his world are always 
oni the side of the smaller against the larger. ‘De 
littler de creeturs is, de mo’ sense dey got, kaze 
dey bleedz ter have it,’ he thought. ‘. . . What 
folks calls tricks is creetur sense. . . . Long side 
er Brer Rabbit ole Brer Lion ain’t knee high ter 
a duck. He mighty strong; he mighty servigrous; 
but when it come ter head-work he ain’t nowhar.’ 


Yet, though the creatures have sense, we must 
not think that they have therefore pity or morality. 
“You done hear me say dat de creeturs is got mos’ 
ez much sense as folks, ain’t you, honey?’ asks 
the old man. ‘Well, den, I’m bleedz ter tell you dat 
sense don’t stan’ fer goodness. De creeturs dunno 
nothin’ ’tall *bout dat dat’s good en dat dat ain’t 
good.’ Bred Rabbit is certainly no exception to 
this rule of amorality. He is concerned, it is true, 
to save not only his own life but also the lives of 
his family, but, that apart, he is only anxious to 
obtain for himself by an amusing trick some other 
animal’s meal, or even to make them ridiculous 
simply because he is ‘ ’bliged ter have some fun.’ 
We are not shocked by him because his physique 
is such that he is not guilty of acts of brutality 
with his own paws, but he plots such acts without 
compunction—acts which, if we are to pass a 
serious judgment on them, are sometimes of a very 
revolting kind—as when he persuades the wife 
of Brer Fox that one can sleep much better with 
one’s head off and thus persuades her to decapitate 
her husband. 


Life to Harris, whether the life of humans or of 
animals, was full of variety. If one accepted that 
variety one could get a great deal of fun out of 
it. To attempt to destroy the variety or even to 
deny it was a folly. The wise man and the wise 
animal accepted things as he found them. 

En ‘pun dis groun’ I take my stan’, 

I druther be a nigger dan a po’ w’ite man 
he makes Uncle Remus sing. It may, of course, be 
objected that Harris was a white man and that it 
was all very well to put these sentiments into the 
mouth of a black man, but it is only fair to remem- 
ber that he had himself been for a time a very poor 
white man. 


Uncle Remus expounds this philosophy of 
acceptance, and it is the attraction of him that 
one is continually stopping short to wonder 
whether his reflections are meaningless or whether 
they are brilliantly original truth. ‘You dunner 
how ’tus dat dat ar acorn in yo’ han’ is got a great 
bog oak tree in it. Dey got ter be a startin’ place. 
Ef trees wuz ter start out trees, you’d see a 
monst’us upsettin’ all ’roun’ ev’eywheres. Dey’d 
be trouble, mon; ena heap un it.’ 
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How a 19-company team puts paper to work for you 


Here’s modern ingenuity in paper manufacture! These intricate 
corrugated board fittings—parts of a complete pack which have been 
literally built around the delicate television tube they protect—have 
been tailor-made to meet a particular customer’s requirements. 

This is but one of the 1,001 different paper and paperboard 
products for packaging, printing and building which are made by 
a “go-ahead” team of 19 major companies—the Reed 
Paper Group. . 


Collectively, these companies command unrivalled experience, 
skill and technical resources. In packaging, for example, they can 
offer a complete, nation-wide service to industry. But they have 
something extra to offer their customers — individuality. Each 
Reed company takes the initiative in thinking and acting for 
itself and for its customers. Reed company representatives take 
pride in their flexible way of working . . . in their close personal 
understanding of each client’s requirements. 


‘YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) 


E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


* THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 

EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. 
* REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
* CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 
* REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. * HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “‘Kleenex’”’, “Kotex”, “Delsey” and “‘Hi-Dri” products. 


* CONTAINERS LTD. 
* PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. 
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Roundabout 


Exhibitionist 

IN TRAFALGAR 

SQUARE the 

pigeons pecked 

at the scattered 

breadcrumbs. Hurriedly, jerkily and 

with an occasional flurry of wings, they 

moved among the Sunday visitors. 

Young mothers in bright cotton dresses 

and open sandals wheeled pushchairs 

round the square. For as long as their 

children remained patient they paused 
to listen to the man on the platform. 

Mosley was wearing a light grey suit 
and a sober tie. His hair was greying and perhaps 
a little thin. The newsreel cameras, the photo- 
graphers and several supporters were grouped at 
the ends of the platform. Intended to indicate his 
status as leader, it served rather to suggest a posi- 
tion of loneliness. 

The rasp in his voice was still there. His timing 
was good and his oratory was as strong as his 
convictions. But it lacked excitement. An occa- 
sional point raised a murmur of approval, a few 
cheers and a low, unenthusiastic booing. Outside 
the crowd of a thousand or so round the rostrum 
the gathering became amorphous and indistinct. 
Family groups drifted past, stopped for a few 
minutes, watching the fountains, looking up at the 
column and listening to the man on the platform. 
Then they moved on to climb the steps of the 
National Gallery or cross the road to the teashop. 











A recording 
from 
the U.S.S.R. 


= ‘This is a magnificent performance...’ 
‘GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW 


SVIATOSLAV 
RICHTER 


(piano) 


K. I. ZANDERLING 
Conductor 


CONCERTO No. 1 IN F SHARP MINOR, Op. 1 
Rachmaninov 


RADIO SYMPHONY ORCHZSTRA 
OF THE U.8.8.R. 


CONCERTO IN D MINOR 
J. S. Bach 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF THE U.8.8.R. 


PMA1037 


PARLOPHONE-ODEON 
334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 
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On the edge of the crowd a little man with a 
puzzled, melancholy face kept up an inaudible 
stream of questions, threats and abuse. Behind 
him stood a tall, muscular figure, arms akimbo, 
wearing an open-necked bush shirt with the forked 
lightning device in his lapel. A few yards to his 
left was a young policeman. 

Mosley explained his plan for dividing the 
world between American capitalism, Russian 
Communism and a united Europe. We could 
bring it about as soon as we rid ourselves of the 
present ‘system.’ Some people had accused him 
of wanting to end the ‘system’ by force but he 
would wait until it disintegrated of itself. ‘Besides, 
what could I do to you?’ he asked. 

The sad little man muttered something about 
blackshirt thugs. The bush-shirted Mosleyite 
folded his arms more tightly and rocked back on 
his heels. The policeman pointed down Whitehall, 
directing two young tourists to Downing Street. 

Mosley finished and strode off the platform. 
The audience, not certain that everything was over, 
stood firm for a moment and then suddenly drifted 
apart. A small boy splashed in the puddle made 
by the drifting spray of the fountain. In one corner 
a bunch of West Indians took photographs of 
each other. 

Hurriedly, jerkily and with an occasional flurry 
of wings, the pigeons nioved among the Sunday 
visitors. 


Exhibition 

THE BRIGHT SUNSHINE in the gardens of the 
Natural History Museum gave the sculptured 
figures dotted about the lawns the appearance of 
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having been immobilised in the middle of some 
surrealist charade. ‘Catullus,’ his hands throwa 
up to his head, stared up at the grey walls of the 
Museum. A pair of convoluted ‘Lovers’ nuzzled 
each other, a little apart from the rest. 


Old ladies knitted furiously in the shade, prams 
were pushed slowly along the paths and children 
played around a large study of the ‘Crucifixion.’ 
A: group of young men in tight jeans and work- 
Stained shirts lounged and laughed in the sun 
watching the visitors. A bearded sculptor gave the 
finishing touches to a ‘Tight Rope Walker, stand- 
ing upright with his pole, as calm and relaxed 
as if he were crossing a bridge. Over against the 
railings, shaded by the bushes, was an enormous 
figure of ‘Antigone, Daughter of Cdipus.’ Long 
and angular, she sat with her legs stretched out and 
crossed at the ankles; dressed in a Grecian sack, 
her hair cropped close, she looked half-model, 
half-Senator, as she turned at the waist, an inquir- 
ing look on her face as though she had just been 
tapped on the shoulder. There was a piece called 
‘The Fount,’ portraying a stubby woman with a 
pitcher under her arm which, from ‘the back, 
looked as if she were giving a rather slick reverse 
pass on the rugger field. In another corner ‘The 
Death of Harold’ showed the Saxon King sagging 
at the knees, a ponderous helmet clamped down 
on his shoulders like a Ku Klux Klan hood. 


In the Common Room of the Royal College of 
Art across the street the teachers tensely sipped 
their sherry and speculated on the absence of the 
art critics. They were like wildfowl guardians hurt 
and annoyed that a rare species had deserted its 
known haunts. Then a spy announced that he had 
spotted one going in just a few minutes before. 
Everyone relaxed. The Exhibition of Sculpture 
by students and teachers of the RCA was open. 


Second-hand Welshmanship 


By JAMES TUCKER 


A PIGEON show; free fishing 
tuition; a whist drive; the opening 
of a Tiny Tots’ playground; a jazz- 
band display; and a series of 
beauty contests. These items, 
spirited and compelling though 
they may sound, are not conven- 
tional modes of expressing a nation’s soul to 
strangers. They cannot be said to catch the heart- 
beats of a people; to epitomise their special hopes 
or character or history. 

The Festival of Wales, six months of uneven 
jollifications meant to complement the Empire 
Games and cash in on the extra visitors, is largely 
made up of events like these. Its real nature differs 
sharply, you might say fraudulently, from the 
tone of its publicity. This would lead potential 
visitors to expect some notably Welsh flavour to 
the celebrations. Festival posters are carrying a lot 
of stove-pipe hats, harps and spinning-wheels. 
Stunts featuring demure girls sweating decorously 
in traditional Welsh costume have been laid on 
for the world’s photographers. If Elmer Q. Blatt- 
bun of Chicago (Ill.) was attracted to Pencoed 
(Glam.) this summer by nicely tinted pictures of 
coracles and castles, all stinking with tradition, he 


must have been unhappy to find a pigeon show. 

‘The accusation has been made that what is not 
second-rate in the Festival is second-hand. This 
is not quite fair, but near enough to cause distress. 
All kinds of routine annual events in Wales have 
been roped in and branded Festival for the nonce. 
The Royal National Eisteddfod and the Inter- 
national Eisteddfod have both been co-opted. 
Some items—the very fine Llandaff Cathedral 
Festival for example—which would have taken 
place anyway this year, found themselves swal- 
lowed up in the undistinguished miscellany of 
sheep-dog trials, horse shows and football galas. 

The secretary of the Festival, Mr. Lyn Howell, 
says belligerently and, he seems to think, crush- 
ingly, that 35 per cent. of the material was con- 
trived specifically for the Festival. He instances 
pageants like those at Pembroke and Kidwelly, 
and the open-air performance of Under Milk 
Wood at Laugharne, Dylan Thomas’s home. 
These are indeed worthwhile. But there are far 
too few such meaningful items for the comfort of 
those Welsh people who want visitors to learn 
something of the country. 

Many Welshmen have no clear idea what the 
Festival is. It is amorphous, vast and virtually 
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uncoordinated, The events are entirely the 
responsibility of the many separate bodies— 
mostly local authorities—who put them on. They 
are given a Festival title and listed in the Festival 
programme. But the Festival Committee does not 
ordain what should be done, nor pay for it. Its 
main job is publicity. 

The Festivat might have had a much 
more positive identity if early hopes of an 
Exchequer grant had been realised. They were 
not, and the Festival idea tottered. But it did not 
fall. Some Welshmen wish it had. The National 
Committee decided that it would be impossible to 
run the Festival as a centralised concern and 
turned to the local authorities for help. 

Most of them responded in some way. You can 


Theatre 





read the despair or irritation in some of the items 
contributed: Ffestiniog offers ‘Facilities for 
inspecting slate quarries during Festival period’; 
Llanelly regards the International Convention of 
the Apostolic Church as Festival material. A man 
from Cardiganshire told me that, when the local 
list was being put together, it was dangerous to 
let it get around that one of your children would 
be having a birthday party between May and 
October or you'd find it was part of the Festival. 

In Wales we are wondering whether all this 
frenzy was really necessary. The Welsh are an 
unselfconscious and reasonably hospitable people. 
Was it so important to organise this hospitality 
into an official programme full of trivia and 
bathos? 


Space Opera 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Classical Theatre of China. 
(Adelphi.)—Pericles. (Stratford- 
on-Avon.)—Provincial Reper- 
tory Season. (Royal Court.)— 
The Trial of Mary Dugan. 

a (Savoy.)—The Joshua. Tree. 
(Ode (Duke of York’s.)—Double 

Cross. (Duchess.)—Three Way Switch. (Aldwych.) 
THE smoke sagged in long chiffon swathes across 
the stage. Out of the velvet darkness, to the rumble 
of drums and the wail of catgut, writhed a monster 
worm forty feet long. His skin was soft and 
yellow, lit from inside by strange lamps which 
glowed and winked along his alimentary canal. 
High in the hazy air, he rocked and rolled, 
the sabre teeth in his armoured head clicking at 
the sprightly red balloon which evaded him. Great 
pillars grew out of the ground and swayed into 
the dance. The smoke thickened and solidified 
as if it were being beaten into.a batter. The music, 
like a hundred tiny frantic jazz bagpipers inside 
your head, began to climb a series of crescendoes. 
Then another monster worm looped down from 
the wings and the two were spinning round im an 
invisible whirlpool; It was.a storm in the. bowl. of 
an opium pipe, a Saturday night hop on Mars, 
the musical version of The Golden Bough. It was 
the finale of the Classical Theatre of China. 





Nothing else in the programme .was. quite so. 


dizzying. and apocalyptic. There were even long 
moments when I felt. I was trapped under the 
glaze’ on a willow-pattern. plate in the middle 
of a Chinese Sandy Wilson operetta. Dazzlingly 
pretty girls, pelted. with. jewels.and rustling. with 
feathers, were pouring down endlessly on me like 
a storm of butterfties and-fluting away. in - their 
high-pitched ‘bats’ voices. But most of-the even- 
ing was literally an enchantment-—comic, touch- 
ing, and mesmeric—full of dream. ballets, magic 
acrobatics, incredible juggling,;. and. musical 
wizardry. 

The Dragon Dance reminded. me more than 
anything else of the pre-war covers of Astounding 
Science Fiction.. Tony: Richardson's. Stratford 
production of Pericles also showed the obsessional 
influence of Flash Gordon. The first half is pure 
space opera—full of-snake kings, green princesses, 
aluminium knights, faceless. bodyguards, and 


strange galactic place-names-all linked with plan-_ 


gent electronic sound effects. The second half has 
a juicy brothel scene—a reworking of the hit 
moment in Measure for Measure—and an endless 
reconciliation between Pericles and his long-lost 
daughter which goes on and on like the finale 
of a Beethoven symphony. Neither part is much 
like Shakespeare and the action consists entirely 
of introductions and anecdotes like an old school 
reunion. But he wrote it all right—every forget- 
table word. Though naturally the Bardolaters keep 
on trying to pretend that he just re-punctuated 
it for a sick friend. Wishful thinking is now almost 
a department of Shakespearian scholarship with 
Marxists deleting monarchical propaganda, 
prudes censoring dirty jokes, and culture-snobs 
denying the authenticity of weak images. 

But you don’t need to be a psychologist to 
notice that the last three plays are basically 
elaborate self-excuses for his neglect of his wife 
and family. Shakespeare is so worried about what 
might happen to Judith in the cornfields that he 
invents three young heroines of impossibly 
impregnable. chastity in Perdita, Miranda. and 
Marina. He is so guilty about his gay exile in 
London that he creates in Pericles, Leontes: and 
Prospero three fathers who disappear from home 
due to ludicrously improbable. and complicated 
acts of fate.over which they have no control. Mr. 
Richardson: has- not allowed any of this to sway 
him from. his determination to build a Ziegfeld 
folly out of Pericles. With old Welsh Gower as a 
West. Indian .folk-singer, the whole spectacular, 
glittering, crooning show becomes a sort. of 
Shakespeare Bongo. Which is just about all the 
play deserves. 

Parental fixation is also. the.theme of the first 
two plays.in the four-weeks Guest . Repertory 
Season at the Royal Court. The horrible idea that 
children may grow like their parents seems to have 
struck our new young playwrights as biology’s 
great betrayal of their freedom. -Gay Landscape 
from the Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre is simply a 
prolonged family squabble in a tenement kitchen 
while the corpse cools, or the bastard howls, in 
the bedroom off.. The journalist author George 
Munro is a dangerous man with an insult—and 
when the family in black suits and purple: faces 
hur! the mud balls at each_other, the stage is alive 
with wit and bad taste. When he tries to be poetic 
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and elegiac, he becomes as embarrassing as 
William Hickey. All through there is extra- 
ordinary resemblance to the Moscow Arts Theatre 
—not only is the language foreign and often un- 
translatable, but ensemble playing has the mastery 
and confidence of a good chamber music group. 
And in Annette Crosbie the Citizens’ Theatre has 
a strong, savage and sexy actress of huge promise. 

Chicken Soup with Barley, from the Belgrade 
Theatre, Coventry, is an East End Jewish weenie 
about the decay of a Communist family. It had 
absolutely the opposite effect on me that the 
26-year-old author, Arnold Wesker, presumably 
intended. It ended up being anti-Semitic and pro- 
Communist. The Jewish accent has never been so 
adenoidally, anthropoidally parodied outside a 
Blackshirt harangue. Just to listen to it is to cringe. 
The deserters from the Party are so weak-kne2d 
and lily-livered that it seems better to be pro-Sta!in 
than anti-life. The Belgrade Theatre has some 
life-size actors—especially Frank Finlay as the 
deliquescing father, Charmian Eyre as the octopus 
mother and Anthony Valentine as the pettish 
potty young son—but the play is built for pygmies. 

Otherwise only thrillers. The most jerry-built, 
and dry-rotted, is The Trial of Mary Dugan, where 
a talented cast stagger around as the clichés rain 
down from the roof. The courtroom revelation of 
the murderer provides one of the most memorable 
idiocies ever proclaimed on any stage—‘Gentle- 
meh, I give you the left-handed lover of Gertrude 
Rice.’ The Joshua Tree is a maze of ingenuities 
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which might please any lonely theatregoer who 
wants to get.lost for an evening. Double Cross has 
few plot surprises, though the representation of 
a bored and hostile couple pretending to be lovey- 
dovey has a certain realism. Dulcie Gray, as the 
sweet puss with the acid smile, and Terence 
Morgan, as the charmless charmer on the make, 


Opera 


amazingly make the third-rate material look 
second-rate. Three Way Switch is pure puff pastry 
set in the never-never-land of matinee comedy. 
But it is the |vest and least pretentious of the four 
with Leslie Phillips and Bryan Forbes, as relaxed 
and artless as a pair of jugglers, convulsing and 
coaxing a half-empty house. 


Dictator on the Rostrum 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Opera de Camara. (Sadler's Wells.) 

my THE conductor, as Hindemith has 
* pointed out, is one of the potent 
“4 ) father figures of modern democra- 
4 
e¢ 


4, tic society, a benevolent dictator 


in whom we satisfy frustrated 

power urges. For the same reason 
he is fair game for the CEdipus complex (is this 
one explanation of the worship of Callas and the 
hysterical booing of the inoffensive Rescigno who 
dared to conduct her Traviata?). How gratifying 
to see him publicly made an ass of, even in the 
decorous idiom of eighteenth-century opera buffa. 
‘Cimarosa’s The Maestro does that, and quite 
brilliantly. It redeemed the first night of the 
young Buenos Aires company Opera de Camara 
at Sadler’s Wells on Monday, after a first half in 
which the most memorable event was the hearty 
burst of laughter with which the entire house 
greeted the national anthem of Argentine, the 
audience being under the impression (strengthened 
when the music broke straight into an irreverent 
Allegro) that they had been caught solemnly 
Standing through the. overture to Galuppi’s 
pastoral comedy II Filosofo di Campagna. 

This amiable work, which the programme note 
alleges (on what authority I know not) that 
Mozart heard on his first journey to Italy, might 
have charmed if the production and lighting had 
been more than routine, if the sets had given us 
something a bit more chic than the suggestion 
of an _ eighteenth-century folly camouflaged 
against air attack, and if most of the singers had 
not decided half-way through that the poor old 
piece would sound better if they kept a beat 
behind the conductor. Galuppi, whom I confess 
I knew only from Browning's ‘stately master’ (and 
then hazily) is more than a merely ‘historical’ 
figure, an unwitting shaper of the tradition which 
culminated in Figaro. The tunes have a nice, easy 
cut, and a grave, elegiac note sounds.through the 
formal accents. But he demands wit and polished 
performing if he is going to tell in a modern 
theatre, and on Monday, in spite of Olga 
Chelavine, a distinctly promising soubrette, he 
did not get them. 


I would never have expected that, of all people, 
Cimarosa would save the situation. Normally this 
facile Neapolitan, whose music and plot are 
brittly innocent of modulation, serves only to 
send one back with renewed gratitude to 
Mozart. But in The Maestro the triviality of his 
musical invention has been turned to ingenious 
dramatic account. The antics of the frenzied 
savant, entreating a faithful performance of his 
masterpiece from an uncooperative orchestra, 
are all the more absurd in the dead-pan context 


of clockwork tonic-dominant and the predictable 
entries of bleating oboes, chortling bassoons and 
the rest of the rococo gang. 

But the comedy is timeless, and Opera de 
Camara sensibly make no attempt to give it 
‘period’ flavour. The orchestra sit up on the stage 
in their evening dress, behaving with admirable 
phlegm, while Carlos Feller, looking like a cross 
between Will Hay and Spy’s famous cartoon of 
the Conductor, saws the air, kneels imploringly, 
explodes at the horns, croons the flute part like a 
demented baby prodigy, wags a long pedant’s 
forefinger when the double bass goes wildly off 
the rails into a manic, jiving figure in demisemi- 
quavers, snaps his baton in two and generally does 
everything but stick straws in his matted, silver 
hair. It is a masterly performance, never over- 
played, richly sung and, the rest of the company 
might note, scrupulously rhythmical. 


Television 


The People 


By PETER 


THE one-eyed monster. ...? 
Oh dear, must that particular 
snobbisme be perpetuated? Here 
you have an incomparably excit- 
ing and important new medium, 
the most influential discovery 
since printing, yet to hear many 
Top People (not to mention Room-at-the-Top 
People) you would think it merely a trivial dis- 
traction best met ostrich-fashion. Nothing 
about television is more depressing than the 
attitude—found, all too frequently, even among 
those who work in it—that the telly is something 
which the people downstairs have. One senior 
production executive is said to talk with con- 
tinuous disparagement of ‘the little box’: he 
should not be in his job. 

A fortnight with a set will serve to dispel most 
of the clichés about TV. It is not in itself going 
to be the death of reading, the theatre, the cinema, 
sex or drinking (it is in fact rather a pleasant 
drinking companion); but I am now bored rather 
than irritated by those who refuse to ¢have one 
because they consider that it would dominate 
their lives, the more so because their flats are 
usually full of books whose domination they have 
noticeably resisted. In other words, by all means 
mock, but only because we mind; the thing is too 
fascinating not to be taken seriously (at least by 
anyone under sixty), and too dangerous. 
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Tuesday night's double bill was am even more 
bizarrely compounded affair. Hindemith’s Hin 
und Zuriick, a racy satire on German expres- 
sionism of the Twenties, is still excellent entertain- 
ment, with the action being run through again 
backwards after an emaciated messenger with 
balloons for wings has descended from the flies 
and explained to the actors that the gods don’t 
care a damn which way round things happen. 
The orchestra (on stage) might have played more 
crisply, but the work as a whole went like a fire- 
cracker. 


On the other hand, Telemann’s Pimpinone, a 
desiccated farce about the fortunes of an 
ambitious shrew, took us well over the frontier 
between art and musicology. Feller and Chelavine 
laboured heroically to wring a few reluctant drops 
of comedy out of the piece, but it needed all the 
enlivening it could get from the sight of a couple 
of stage hands running like deer for cover as the 
curtain rose on Act 2— in spite of a warning voice 
from the wings which had just informed the entire 
theatre that ‘she’s going up now.’ 


Opera de Camara have certainly had wretched 
luck, the illness of two of their tiny company 
forcing them to cancel one of their three double 
bills (including Handel’s beautiful Apollo and 
Dafne) and putting an unnatural strain on the rest 
of the cast. But, unless Carbos Feller is completely 
worn out by his exertions (two operas every night 
for the whole week), The Maestro ought not to 
be missed (further performances on Saturday 
afternoon and evening). 


Downstairs 


FORSTER 


One danger, of course, is that seeing may 
come to mean believing, as though truth were 
simply a matter of a Panorama report, and facts 
something easily established quite impartially in a 
couple of minutes by a Socialist ex-MP liké Mr. 
Woodrow Wyait. (In parenthesis let me swell the 
chorus of praise to Panorama’s junior and often 
livelier partner, Tonight, now off to a summer’s 
rest; the brief investigation of Cecil Houses was 
a model potted documentary, and the bearded 
Scot with the apocalyptic manner, Mr. Fyfe 
Robertson, asked just the right questions.) 

But for TV at its most unhappily ambitious, 
consider ATV’s The Sunday Break, of which I 
have watched, incredulously, two editions. This 
is a religious programme designed for and 
featuring Youth. On TV, be it noted, there are 
neither kids nor young people, only Youth, a 
self-conscious pseudo-éntity which invariably 
Wants To Know, Seeks A Way, etc. etc. 

So here was a selection of Youth, alternately 
dancing and discussing Serious Topics under the 
tutelage of young and athletic parsons—in the first 
case the Rev. Geoffrey Shaw, who had tactfully 
omitted his dog-collar, in the other the Rev. 
David Sheppard, who answered questions and 
treated some easy theological bowling with 
immense deference. I am still haunted by the 
memory of one Coco-Cola-clutching teenager 
considering the problem of this bloke Jesus while 
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darting little glances at the camera to see if he 
was still in shot. A skiffle band provided Music 
While You Worship. (Rock ’n’ Roll of Ages?) 
A pop-singer interlarded with numbers like ‘My 
Old Flame.’ 

No doubt this added up to some kind of good 
fellowship; any connection with religion was 
purely coincidental. Not the least ironical fact 
about this programme is that it is shown at a time 
—six-fifteen Sunday evening—when its par- 
ticipants (and audience) might actually be in 
church. As an example of creedless lukewarm- 
gospelling it seemed to me ineffective and mis- 
conceived. But then I begin to think it time the 
Bible was chained up again. Or does my con- 
science need tele-prompting? 

The Christian cause has been much better 
served by ATV’s subsequent Sunday evening 


Cinema 


forum Whose World?, and by divers other 
appearances of some of the Anglican bishops 
now congregating at Lambeth. Whereas What 
Youth Has To Say is of no interest or value 
except to those saying it, what the bishops have 
said on a variety of topics has been valid 
material for thought. All in all their Graces have 
been decidedly, even surprisingly impressive (if 
only His Arch-grace . . . Ah well). I really don’t 
think their straightforward question-and-answer 
in close-up treatment would have benefited by 
the addition of a dance band. 

Light entertainment lately has been rather 
heavy going, especially with the transplanted 
Americana of Mr. Sid Cesar, of whom more 
another time. But I saw a jolly seaside show from 
Southend, more boisterously British than anything 
Iremember since Café Continental. 


War in the Dark 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


fy. The Unknown Soldier. (Academy.) 
—lIce Cold in Alex. (Warner.) 
’ War films again: Berlin last week 

\, was plastered with posters for The 

} Young Lions and The Bridge on 

’ the River Kwai, for films on the 

Nuremberg trials and films on the 

Gestapo (‘We don’t like that at all,’ two Germans 
told me, quite out of the blue, at lunch in a 
restaurant); Switzerland, Hollywood and Britain 
all sent in war films; and we, for good measure, 
sent two to the Brussels festival. Then, back in 
London, comes the best of them all, from Finland. 
The Unknown Soldier (director: Elvin Laine; 
‘*X’ certificate) is, I think, the most impressive film 
about fighting to come out of the last war yet (this 
leaves out war films about civilians, like Open 
City, or about prisons, like A Man Escaped, or 
other sorts of not directly combatant films). It is 
about a ragged bunch of men that fought a 
doomed and seemingly endless battle against the 
Russians from 1939 to 1944; and its form is as 
ragged as its contents. One has no time or oppor- 
tunity to work up individual sympathy, the 
soldiers being mostly anonymous faces vivid for 
a few minutes, then mutilated, then dead; but its 
realism has such a powerful stamp of truth about 
it that one not only believes, one lives through it. 
It shows all the things most war films leave out: 
for instance, what amateurs, what utter duffers at 
the whole business men are in their first battle; 
and what a haphazard, unreliable thing courage 
is, when so much of it is made up of nerves and 
physique, and legs that refuse to do anything but 
run; and how even a brave action can look 
ridiculous when the man who performs it trembles 
as he does so. Yet, though there are plenty of 
cowardly actions in it, and precious few heroics, 
there is heroism: the heroism of comradeship, of 
facing impossibilities; the nagging heroism of 
bearing endless discomfort, weariness, and 
anxiety for those at home. It shows how men who 
are as ignorant of the techniques of fighting as 
women are pushed into battle and left to put up 
with what happens; and never in a war film have 
I seen the pain of wounds made real as it is here 
—the time it takes to die even what looks like a 


quick death with a stomach full of bullets. The 
whole film is made up of scrappy but inescapable 
and unforgettable episodes: a firing squad in the 
snow, an ambulance on fire with its bandaged 
burdens that hardly look like men rolling out one 
end of it, since they cannot walk, and one legless 
man left behind in the flames; or moments about 
the countryside—a rusted helmet sunk into the 
earth, full of flowers, a drunken afternoon, the 
next morning’s communal hangover. You never 
see the enemy, an anonymous thing that fires out 
of holes, near and watchful, but always invisible; 
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and all the fighting goes on in pine forests, so that 
the scrunch of splintering trees is the main part of 
the background music. 

Ice Cold in Alex (director: J. Lee Thompson; 
‘A’ certificate) is not a commentary on war; but 
just the story, vigorously told, of a war-time 
episode. In Berlin it seemed to go down well and 
won the prize of Fipresci—the International 
Federation of Film Critics—by a unanimous vote 
of the jury. Its idiom is rather local: myself, I 
find this attractive, but some people may not. For 
instance, at one point a lorry blows up a few 
minutes after it has left the two main characters, 
carrying a tool-kit belonging to one and a crate of 
bottles belonging to the other. The man blown 
up in it is a particularly likeable and exuberant 
creature who has been shaking his fist at the sur- 
rounding Germans all the way down the road. 
One’s heart (as it is meant to) stops a minute with 
sympathy. Then Harry Andrews says: ‘My tools.’ 
John Mills says: ‘My gin.’ And my neighbour in 
the festival cinema said: ‘How British!’ In other 
words, realism of this kind is often very much 
a matter of nationality. What struck me as likely 
and real in the circumstances struck someone who 
wasn’t British as an exaggerated and rather 
exhibitionist example of national sang-froid. I saw 
the film twice—once here, once there—and the 
audiences’ reactions differed a lot: they laughed, 
above all, in different places. It is a very cosy film, 
in the sense that it invites one to become part of 
its tiny group isolated in the unfriendly desert, and 
cosiness is not often exportable, but the best sort 
of British realism, I think, lies in just the sort of 
intimate, very small-scale examples it manages so 
well. There is a first-class script and excellent 
acting: in a minor and rather homely way, this is 
a Satisfactory war film, which is rare. 


Racketeering in Repairs 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I HAVE referred on occasion to the 

repairs racket, and recently a 

correspondent sent me in a par- 

ra) ticularly good example of the way 

it is worked. He was the owner of 

a floor polisher, and the bearings 

| on which the brushes ran had 

begun to give trouble; so he sent it back to the 

makers for servicing. When he got their estimate 

for the repairs he found they had added ‘general 

motor overhaul’--at considerable expense. He 

promptly wrote off to tell them that as far as he 

was concerned there was nothing the matter with 

the motor: it was only the bearings that were 

giving trouble. If they were going to charge him 

that much would they please send the polisher 
back: he would get it done himself. 

A fortnight later, he wrote again, asking what 
had happened to the machine: and then again, a 
week later. Eventually the body of the machine 
arrived, without the handle or the flex. From a 
glance at the body it was possible to see that the 
firm had not even removed the bottom plate. 

At this point my correspondent did what on 
such occasions seems to me the sensible thing to 
do: he put the facts before the President of the 


company, a distinguished ex-civil-servant. A few 
days later he received a reply from the company 
which is a minor masterpiece of evasion. The esti- 
mate, the firm wrote, was for a complete over- 
haul ‘to make the machine as new, thus allowing 
us to guarantee fully the workmanship and 
materials used.” The bottom plate had not been 
removed because ‘our testing equipment is such 
that we can, without completely dismantling the 
machine, ascertain what work is necessary.’ The 
polisher had been sent in two parcels (the other 
one had arrived, later) ‘to avoid damage in transit.” 
And so on. 

The most sinister of these justifications is the 
first: ‘to make the machine as new, thus allowing 
us to guarantee fully the workmanship and 
materials used.’ Sinister, because it can be used 
to justify any piece of racketeering. 

It is perfectly understandable that a firm with 
a reputation to maintain should want to avoid 
returning a machine after repairs only for some 
other part to begin to give trouble. But if the 
‘machine as new’ principle is adopted, the owner 
has no means of knowing whether it is from 
simple acquisitiveness: that the firm wants to sell 
more spare parts, or that the mechanic wants more 
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overtime. So I can. sympathise with my corre- 
spondent when he says that he is unlikely to 
patronise that firm again. 

What can we do to stop such rackets? 

Alas! there is nothing that.can be done to pre- 
vent such things happening. The only advice that 
can be given which affords a little protection is 
that you should always demand an estimate; and, 
where it seems that unnecessary work is being 
done, withdraw. The ideal is to give repairs. to 
some local man who can be trusted, but they are 
getting harder to find. And when the firm has 
obviously tried to pull a fast one, a letter to its 
chairman is generally a good idea; if a sufficient 
number of complaints come in, even the most 
remote of executives may feel something odorous 
is going on. And in the long run, it is comforting 
to think such firms slit their own throats, by creat- 
ing the unpopularity that noises itself abroad. 

* * * 

I do not feel that last week’s Commons debate 
on Consumer Safeguards added very much to the 
national store of knowledge on the subject, or 
promised anything very exciting in the way of 
legislation. To tell the truth, I have little faith 
in the politicians of today’s parties in this context. 
It is not simply that Conservatives tend to identify 
themselves with employers, and Labour members 


| with workers—both, that is.to say, with the pro- 


ducing rather than the consuming end. 
I am all for the enforcement of minimum stan- 


| dards, for safety safeguards, for insistence that 


the contents are put on labels, and so on. But 


| there is a point beyond which such rules cannot 
benefit the consumer. There is, for example, the 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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well-known toothpaste which boasts that it con- 
tains a substance called ‘Gardol.’ If the advertisers 
had decided to boast that the toothpaste did not 
contain Gardol, would anybody have been the 
wiser? No. We would have flocked to clean our 
teeth with it; assuming that this was a deleterious 
substance contained in all other toothpastes but 
miraculously removed from Colgate’s. 

The best safeguard for the consumer is pro- 
vided by the individual testing of branded pro- 
ducts. This is being done here on an increasing 
scale by the Association for Consumer Research 
and the Consumer Advisory Council and reported 
in their magazines, respectively Which? and 
Shopper's Guide; but to see it in action properly 
it is necessary to go to America, where the con- 
sumer organisations can afford to spend small for- 
tunes on elaborate tests of all the individual makes 
in any given range of goods from cars to canary 
cages. Only by making such comparisons can the 
consumer’s real question be answered—which of 
all the rival brands on the market gives the best 
value for money? 

Some fun was had by MPs during the debate at 
the expense of advertisers, particularly advertisers 
of detergents. But, idiotic though their claims 
often are, the existence of rival advertisers does 
represent something of a consumer safeguard. 
Where there is-no pressure advertising, or very 
little, the nasty suspicion arises that there doesn’t 
need to be because of restrictive practices or 
monopoly control. I agree with the government 
view: that in the long run the best way of keeping 
prices down’ is by competition—even if it does 
mean lavish advertising expenditure. 


Ten Years On 


By MILES HOWARD 


HE Lancet, in its leading article this week, 
I quotes the statement Aneurin Bevan made 


| ten years ago; ‘My job,’ he said, ‘is to give you 


all the facilities, resources, apparatus and help 
I can, and then to leave you alone as professional 
men and women to use your skill and judgment 


| without hindrance. Let us try to develop that 
| partnership from now on.’ It goes on to say that 
| the partnership, of the Ministry and the pro- 
| fession, has from time to time been under heavy 
| strain; and its development is still the chief need 





of the NHS. 

It is indeed! If the partners are wrangling, or 
bargaining with each other, or sulking, the 
Service will suffer; it won't advance, and _ its 
chief task—to improve the health and well-being 
of the people of Britain, as far as that can be 
achieved through better medical care—will not 
be fulfilled. With goodwill on both sides and a 
sense of the future,.this country could have the 
finest health service in the world. Now, after a 
decade of ‘nationalised’ medicine, how do we 


; stand? 


The sharpest critics of the NHS have got to 
admit that the service provided for the ordinary 


| citizen is better than it has ever been. The man 


who earns his living has been relieved of the 
fear that grave illness in one of his family may 
eat into his savings. He knows that he, and his 
dependants, can have a consultant opinion, and 


any treatment they may need, in hospital or out- 
patient clinic, not as a charity, but.as a public 
service to which they have contributed by tax 
payments. The NHS is one compartment of the 
‘quiet revolution’ that has unfolded since ‘the 
end of the war. , 

Of course, it has its defects, as any growing 
organisation must have. One of them is that many 
doctors, perhaps most, are less well rewarded 
for their work than they should be, and this has 
caused (as it was bound to do) some degree of 
discouragement and disillusion. Another defect 
is one. that may be regarded as common to all 
nationalised services: the feeling in the indi- 
vidual servant that he is being governed by a 
machine, a sense of grievance about red-tape, 
forms, bumbledom and bureaucracy. Now in 
fact the administration of the NHS runs pretty 
well; to take one instance, the staff of the 
Regional Hospital Boards in London are most 
helpful to any doctor who seeks their guidance. 
The sense of the machine, however, is still there: 
partly or largely irrational, but very real. 

To judge the effectiveness of the NHS in action, 
one must look at how it works in the various 
‘departments’ of medicine. The teaching hospi- 
tals have, I suppose, been least affected: they 
operate now much as they did before the war, 
the chief difference being that the junior ranks 
of the staff, such as registrar, are paid a living 
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wage, and the consultants are no longer 
honorary. The young man aspiring to be a .con- 
sultant can thus support himself and his family 
reasonably well on his way up, whereas in the 
old days he was obliged to lean on his private 
means. The consultant who.does most or all of 
his work. at hospital can live on his salary, 
and need not depend on private practice. 
Unfortunately there is an ‘inflation’ of senior 
registrars—too many of them for the few con- 
sultant posts that fall vacant: here is a situation 
which sparks off much correspondence in the 
medical journals, some of it, understandably, 
rather bitter in tone. 

The non-teaching hospitals, in the London 
area at least, have profited from a liaison with 
other medical centres and from sharing of staff. 
There should be, I should think, more contact 
between hospital staffs and more interchange of 
ideas: everyone in medicine has a great deal to 
learn from colleagues in other disciplines. There 
seems to be a drift of patients from the outpatient 
clinics of the teaching hospitals to other clinics 
where the sick person is not ‘taught on,’ and may 
feel he has more individual attention; this drift 
is easy to understand, but if it continues the time 
may come when the teaching units find them- 
selves short of material. 

It is in the field of general practice that the 
NHS has wrought the greatest change, and it is 
here, too, that most of the wrangling goes on. 
Dr. G. E. Godber, who is Deputy Chief Medical 
Officer at the Ministry of Health, wrote recently, 
‘The largest single element in the health service 
is general medical practice. The other branches 
of the service are really only effective in so far 
as they are related to and stem from this... . 
The hospitals and specialists are an essentially 
supporting service. The function of the hospital 
is only to provide advice and such treatment as 
cannot be given at home.’ In his comment, Dr. 
Godber has stated quite clearly his view of the 
direction in which medicine is moving: in the 
direction of home care. The role of the family doc- 
tor, in this view, is to take charge of the patient, 
while the patient is on his list, and to be fully 
responsible for his care. He may call on the con- 
sultant for an opinion, during the course of ah 
obscure illness; the patient may be admitted for a 
time to hospital for some special procedure that is 
not practicable at home; but in the end the patient 
comes back to him. 


This continuing responsibility can, and often 
does, make very heavy demands on the doctor’s 
time and emotional resources, but it is, for all 
that, his main source. of creative satisfaction 
and fulfilment. The family doctor with an average 
list feels that he is underpaid, and it is a grave 
fault in the structure of the NHS as it is now that 
in order to earn more he has to take on more 
patients, and hence give less time and attention 
to all. The incentive is the wrong way about. It 
is the small list, and not the long one, that should 
be subsidised. 

The NHS, then, is still growing and developing. 
It is good that a senior officer of the Ministry of 
Health should give this pointer to the way the 
Service should develop. On its tenth birthday, 
a fair judgment of the NHS is that its ‘organism’ 
has great potential capacities, not yet entirely 
realised, but at any rate it is on the move, and 
that is the main thing. 


() The Terrible Stone. Boat 


By STRIX 


OU often hear it said that letter-writing is 
Le dead art, that nobody any longer sits down 
and lets their pen flow over page after page just 
for the hell of it. 

I am sure that there is something in this 
generalisation, but I am equally sure that it does 
not apply to Mrs. P., a citizeness of the State of 
Ohio, from whom I have just received an en- 
velope as long, as thick and nearly as heavy as 
a mackerel. I am unable for technical reasons 
to reproduce the missal-type illustrations with 
which Mrs. P. has embellished her text. Three of 
them are small snapshots of the writer, her son 
Homer and her daughter Ferne, but the others 
are crayon-and-ink sketches, done with consider- 
able skill, of the strange events which she de- 
scribes. 

Mrs. P. begins by saying that she is a widow 
of sixty-seven and is reading a book I wrote; she 
goes On to outline the genealogy of her family 
since they settled in America in 1732. It is not 
until we come to the details of her son’s service 
in the United States Navy in the last war that her 
taste for the macabre begins to show itself. 
Homer was ‘a coxswain aboard a Floating Dry 
Dock, and he was one of the 20 Sailors that had 
to descend into the Ship Huston and bring out 20 
dead Sailors (three months dead). After their 
Airship Carrier was raised from the Bottom those 
Sailors were not all in one piece. The boys were 
sent down into the Ship when it was nearly 
pumped out of sea water naked as Adam with 
White Canvas Bags to drop the Rotten legs, arms, 
torses and heads into, and the smell of death and 
Rot was overwhelming.’ 

After some gruesome details Mrs. P. takes us 
suddenly back to the First World War, when she 
was living on her father’s farm in Vermont. ‘One 
night in 1914 I heard the sound of motors run- 
ning and I thought a doctor was coming to our 
place to inquire where someone lived: so I got 
up, thurst my feed in shoes and pulled a bath- 
robe over my nightdress and went out. I saw a 
hugh Zepplain pass over our house low, headed 
North. I could plainly hear a husky gutteral 
voice speaking German over the Inter Comm. 
Next day the newspapers were full of reports 
that the Ottawa Canada House of Parlement 
buildings were bombed and burned. I was 1 of 17 
people that saw that Zepplain that night... .’ 

Soon after the appearance of the Zeppelin 
‘there was suddent changes in our neighbour- 
hood.’ Two men ‘from Boston (said to be)’ bought 
up all the surrounding farms. For some time they 
stood empty. ‘Then suddenly early Spring we 
heard a great noise going along the Road of 
teams, wagons, trucks and people in cars shoute- 
ing and yelling.’ Many of the vehicles got stuck 
in the mud, ‘and every man, woman, boy and 
girl all shouted at each other in German. Now 
it is the custome of our native Vermont to offer 
to help folks out for free, but theese folks were 
the pecularest people we had ever seen. They 
were unfriendly, sour-looking. They said: “Go 
vey mit use! Ve vont nodding to do mit use!” 
They extrocted themselves from the mud-holes 
and chopped the road all up in the progress.’ 


Before long Mrs. P.’s father’s farm was sur- 
rounded by a whole settlement of these -horrible 
people. Mrs. P. herself lived in an old school- 
house, and the newcomers harboured designs 
on this, for they had ‘lots of Buppleys,’ or babies, 
and wanted a place to teach them in. The two 
nearest families began to turn the heat on Mrs. 
P.: their names were Lisky and Kribbouk. 

Her faculties sharpened by their persecutions, 
Mrs. P. became aware that there was something 
fishy about the Kribbouks. Every evening at 
4.30 p.m. they disappeared into the woods behind 
her house with a team of horse§ pulling a ‘Stone 
Boat.’ 

But the Kribbouks’ stone boat had “several 
unusual features. It had ‘a Gasoline Engine on 
it and other machinery: a Dynamo, a Trans- 
former, a Telegraph Set and other mechanical 
devices; and it was covered over with a Brown 
Canvas laced down to rings in the Stone Boat so 
the wind could not uncover the machinery.” 
Moreover on these expeditions, Kribbouk, his 
brother and his sons carried rifles. One day when 
Mrs. P. took a short cut she met them all dragging 
the stone boat along, and old Kribbouk shouted 
‘Don’t you ever let me see you on my land again, 
or I'll shoot you down dead.’ ‘I had never,’ Mrs. 
P. recalls, ‘encountered a more hoistle bunch. of 
people.” ; 

One night, carrying a sleeping child on her 
shoulder, she again took a short cut through the 
wood. But at the end of every track a guttural 
franc-tireur was stationed, ‘so | pushed my way 
into a dense groath of bushes’—only to stumble 
(believe it or not) on the stone boat. 

‘Old man Kribbouk was seated on a box.with 
some ear-phones over his ears and before him 
a telegraph set on a box and some other mech- 
anical devices I did not know the names or uses 
of.’ An aerial dangled from a spruce. Mrs. P. 
hid in the roots of ‘a blow-down tree, with my 
sleeping son in my armes wripped in a Cashmere 
Shawl. Soon he started up the gasoline engine. 
I heard the humming of the dynamo, and he 
began Thumping away on a telegraph set.’ 

As a result of all this ‘3 Government Man’ 
came and arrested the Kribbouks; the stone boat 
was ‘confisticated.. Mrs. P.’s brother was shortly 
afterwards found ‘unconscious and a hole in his 
side over his Appendix.’ Though ‘taken to a 
physician’s office, he did not live but a short time.” 

But Mrs. P.’s endeavours had an important 
sequel, ‘After theese German Mountain Broad- 
casters were Arrested, the war with Germany 
quit suddenly. They supprised everyone and un- 
expectedly sued for peace. 

Very Respectfully 
Mrs. Charlotte P.” 

I fear that this greatiy condensed summary 
does less than justice to the original. You may 
feel that Mrs. P.’s prose is not up to the highest 
traditions of this minor literary genre; but you 
cannot have everything. I am prepared to bet that 
Lord Chesterfield’s celebrated epistles are no- 
where embellished with pictures of a bright green 
dirigible gliding over his residence, 
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This Electronic Age 





We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots 
making a row of robots, and the owner 
of the factory was saying to his friend 

“T wonder where it will all end!’ 





We are quite ready to admit that we are 
not averse to some forms of automation. 
We do, of course, use mechanical aids for 
many of our activities, from the handling 
of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up 
the work to the advantage of the Bank 
and the customer. 





Although we keep in constant touch with 
developments of mechanical aids over the 
whole range of our activities, in the final 
analysis it is the personal relationship of 
the Branch Manager and his staff towards 
the customer that matters. We face the 
electronic age resolute in this belief. 
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The Freedom of the City 


state of emergency which began last Sep- 
tember is over, and, at a brief ceremony which 
took place before the occupying power withdrew, 
that part of the. occupation statutes which has 
appealed mest to successive Chancellors-in-chief 
—the directive to the banks—was formally torn 
up. City men are once again masters in their own 
houses, : 

It has quite escaped notice that this is a new 
situation. Not since 1939 has there been so little 
direct supervision of the City’s activities. It is 
true that the main steps towards liberalisation 
were taken between the end of 1951 and 1956. In 
those years, the foreign exchange market began 
to work again in competition with other markets 
throughout the world, the bullion market re- 
opened, and the sleeping commodity markets were 
brought back to life. But before the City had time 
to enjoy this decisive enlargement of its freedom, 
the ‘credit squeeze’ started to cramp its style in 
most directions, and created an atmosphere of 
restriction and control. The move to restore the 
City’s functions continued during the last three 
years, though at a slower pace. It was only two 
weeks ago that a market opened in coffee futures. 
The market will never be a large one, but it means 
that London now has the complete range of 
markets back at work again. 

Since the City is, therefore, once again virtually 
unencumbered (that ‘old man of the sea,’ the 
Capital Issues Committee, is too harmless to be 
described as an encumbrance) it seems a good 
moment to take stock of the position of the City 
in the national economy. 

What stands out is that the City has now come 
under fire. The value of the City to the country, 
as the centre of its financial structure, has been 
called in question. This would have seemed very 
strange a generation ago, when it was assumed 
that Britain benefited greatly from ‘the unique 
City.’ So far the attack, which was launched last 
year by a number of university people and others, 
has been a flop. Their criticisms were too wide 
of the mark to be effective, and their ignorance 
too huge to be hidden. But the fact remains that 
the City has been put on the defensive. For- 
tunately the really useful consequence of the 


TS City of London has been liberated. The 


disparaging remarks which have been made is 
that the authorities have at last been provoked 
into making more information available about 
the City. For instance, an attempt to play down 
the City’s earnings from overseas for the services 
it provides to a mere £30 or £50 million a year, 
led to an official statement in the House that in 
1956 the City earned about £125 million net from 
other countries. 

Again, it was seriously suggested that the City 
itself helped to provide the financial facilities 
which enabled foreigners to ‘go short’ of sterling 
last autumn. Some very comic notions were put 
about concerning the role of the credits which 
the City makes available. After a few months’ 
delay the authorities replied with fresh figures 
about the composition of the sterling balances 
and acceptance credits granted by London, which 
restored some perspective to the picture. 

The City has inevitably become more aware of 
itself, and is perhaps itself only beginning to 
realise what a great contribution it does make to 
the economy. Fortunately, too, the City is also 
beginning to admit its responsibility to explain 
what it does more fully. Reluctantly it is persuad- 
ing itself that it will have to pay more attention 
to its relations with the public. The Governor of 
the Bank of England has worked hard through 
the wireless, on television, and in public speeches, 
to set an example. Nothing but good would result 
if his example were to be widely followed. 

oa + + 

It is undeniably ironical that the City has be- 
come freer to go about its work in its own way 
just at the moment when the outlook has de- 
teriorated. International trade no longer expands 
from year to year, and there has never been so 
much shipping laid up throughout the world at 
any time since the end of the war. A number of 
countries are having difficulties with their curren- 
cies (including India, Pakistan and New Zealand 
within the sterling area), following the fall in 
commodity prices. At home, too, there is a 
good deal of pessimism about the way events will 
turn next autumn and winter, which the City can- 
not disregard. Most City people, however, will 
remember that they have weathered two world 
wars, and five years in a Socialist strait-jacket 


—so they can hardly fail to feel confident of 
dealing with the problems ahead. 

The Achilles heel of the City remains, of course, 
the shortage of capital. But there is little that can 
be done about this, since the amount of capital 
which is available to be invested through the City 
machine is entirely a by-product of government 
policy. There is much talk about development 
capital these days, and few months pass without 
someone somewhere suggesting that a new in- 
stitution should be set up to meet the shortage of 
capital in this or that region. A spectacular 
example is the suggestion, still apparently under 
consideration, that a new Commonwealth bank 
should be set up. The City is emphatic that it 
could do so much more with the existing 
machinery it already operates, if only it had more 
funds at its disposal, that such an institution 
would be unnecessary. There is some. anxiety 
about this, which has been focused by the poor 
reception to the Jamaican loan recently, and the 
subsequent decision by the Jamaican authorities 
to seek more capital from New York. While it is 
probably a good thing for the responsibility of 
providing capital to be shared more with the 
Americans, the City is far from convinced that it 
is being used as well as it might be. There are a 
growing number of City people who feel that one 
of the reasons for the slow progress being made in 
some underdeveloped countries is just that too 
much of the capital.invested there has been 
channelled through official bodies of one kind or 
another, which are not always sufficiently con- 
cerned with purely commercial considerations. 

One of the major changes which might take 
place in the next decade is for the City to take the 
lead in opening up the less advanced countries. 
This is, after all, one of its traditional roles—rail- 
ways from Russia to America were laid down 
with money raised in the City. But the first step 
must be still more strenuous measures to encour- 
age savings in this country. This is one of the 
reasons which makes the City follow the Govern- 
ment’s fight to restore some stability to the 
currency so anxiously. Once that has been done, 
the inherent skills and knowledge of City bankers 
and financiers will be put to work for fresh 
successes. 











From Montreal to New Delhi 


HIRSCH 


By F. G. 


HE summer air in high financial circles is alive 

with plans and preoccupations about the 
future of world payments. The central issue is 
not, as it was last year, to avert an imminent crisis 
in the exchanges. Sterling seems basically strong 
after its remarkable recovery from the speculative 
attack of 1957; the disruptive rumours of an up- 
valuation of the German mark have disappeared, 
though the German payments surplus remains dis- 
quietingly large; and for the time being, at least, 
the franc looks in better shape, though it may well 
be under severe pressure again within a matter of 
months. The stability in the exchange markets 
may be no more than a breathing space. Officials 
and Ministers in Britain, and in certain other 
countries, are very anxious that the breathing- 
space should be used to advantage, to remedy the 
fundamental weaknesses in the structure of world 
payments that has emerged. ‘I am strongly of the 
opinion,’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clared as early as last April, in his Budget speech, 
‘that the time is now approaching, if it has not 
already arrived, for-another forward move in 
international economic co-operation.’ 

The British Government has already taken 
active steps to promote such a move. Mr. Mac- 
millan raised the question with President Eisen- 
hower during his recent visit to the United States, 
and while American official circles have made it 
clear that no special help can be expected for 
sterling, their attitude to the wider need for an 
injection of ‘international liquidity’ (which for 
most practical purposes means dollars) has been 
less dampening than many people feared. Mr. 
Dulles has come on record with sympathy for the 
principle of expanding the resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the World Bank. All 
these matters will receive detailed top-level con- 
sideration at the annual meetings of the Fund and 
Bank, which take place in New Delhi in October. 
It is widely believed that these meetings may have 
an importance far beyond the gatherings of recent 
years (which have often been overshadowed by 
an exchange crisis, usually a sterling crisis). And 
these discussions will be preceded by the economic 
conference of the Commonwealth in Montreal in 
September. 

Here, the likelihood is that harmless exhortation 
{or worse, action of a protective and restrictive 
nature) will predominate over constructive action. 
It has long been evident that Britain’s capacity 
to supply capital to the Commonwealth is limited 
by the real shortage of savings, and not by institu- 
tions: the Commonwealth Development Finance 
Company which was set up after the last full-scale 
conference in 1952 has been able to do virtually 
nothing. On the other hand, if Mr. Macmillan 
intends to induce the richer countries of the 
Commonwealth, and notably Canada and 
Australia, to help Britain bear the burden of sup- 
plying capital to the poorer members of the 
family, he is likely to get a cool reception. Rich or 
poor, the overseas members of the Common- 
wealth are borrowers, not lenders; if they take on 
new lending they will increase further their 
dependence on foreign capital, which they have 
been trying hard to reduce. 


The New Delhi meetings, on the other hand, 
could make an important contribution to provid- 
ing the financial means for continued economic 
growth in the free world. It is being increasingly 
accepted that the international financial mechan- 
ism and institutional arrangements that have held 
good since the war are under serious strain and 
in urgent need of resuscitation and amendment. 
And the crux of the matter is the chronic shortage 
of world reserves. 


Britain’s war effort entailed the outflow of no 
less than £3,000 million of sterling into over- 
seas hands; and ever since the war the holders— 
India, Pakistan, Egypt, the Middle Eastern 
countries, and many others—have used this ster]- 
ing as a reserve currency, financing their payment 
deficits with it. Other countries, notably the 
colonies, have on balance offset this strain on 
Britain’s resources by building up large sterling 
balances; but the withdrawals have come at awk- 
ward moments, and have played a big part in the 
succession of sterling crises. 


From the standpoint of world trade, however, 
these sterling balances have been a vital element 
helping to sustain activity; and the immediate 
point is that some of the biggest spenders, such as 
India, are now running very short of sterling. This 
is happening at the very time that their overseas 
expenditure on capital development is running 
high while their overseas earnings are depressed 
by low commodity prices, which in turn owe much 
to the industrial recession in the United States. If 
the primary producing countries, with their cur- 
rent earnings reduced, do not manage to get hold 
of new international credit, they will be forced 
to restrict their imports, and also to draw heavily 
on their existing holdings of sterling and any other 
reserve currencies. This would pose the twin 
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threat of a renewed world currency crisis and a 
spiralling of trade restriction, from which the 
world suffered so gravely in the Thirties. 

From where shall the new credit come? The 
pressure for a new move arises from the fact that 
the facilities of the existing institutions have little 
more to offer. The countries having the biggest 
and most immediate difficulties—India, France, 
New Zealand—have no obvious source to which 
to turn. Britain has all the institutional means to 
fill their needs, but could not think of doing so on 
any scale without matching support of its own 
reserves. Hence the need for a major expansion 
in the credit facilities of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Whether this happens depends largely on the 
attitude of the two great world creditor countries, 
the United States and Germany. Both, as befits 
creditors, are notably cautious about the plans 
to increase world credit facilities. Germany, in 
particular, has long been stressing its unwilling- 
ness to take upon itself the ‘responsibility’ for 
unbalance in world payments, arguing that this 
lies rather with the inflationary policies of the 
deficit countries. There-is a sufficient grain of 
truth in this argument for the deficit countries 
and the existing international banking countries 
such as Britain to propose a package deal. This is 
that the increased credit facilities should be made 
available not automatically but subject to the dis- 
cretion of the managers of the Fund; and that 
discretion will depend on the willingness and 
ability of the borrowing countries to help them- 
selves, to take the necessary domestic measures to 
restore stability. This proposal, no doubt, will be 
met by the popular cry of ‘no dictation from the 
bankers.’ But a country that has chronic need of 
bankers’ help must show the banker that it is a 
good risk. It must adapt its policies to some extent 
to international requirements. If the financial 
arrangements of the free world are to work 
smoothly, it is very likely that a move towards 
interdependence in this sphere will now have to be 
made. 


A Future dur the Banks 


By ANTHONY RUDD 


HE average bank manager is now in the posi- 
E gr of a person recently released from one of 
Her Majesty’s gaols. He is free again at last, but 
faced with the appalling difficulty of having to 
make up his own mind. For almost three years 
banks have been under an obligation to keep their 
advances down. When clients have asked to bor- 
row more money they have usually been met with 
the answer, ‘We would very much like to lend to 
you, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
asked us not to.’ Now customers can no longer 
be fobbed off with this excuse. It is not going to 
be easy for the banks to pick up the threads of 
normal business. Industrial activity is now falling 
and this is a time when it is more difficult than 
ever to judge which customers are credit-worthy 
and which are not. However, it is important that 
the banks respond to their new freedom vigorously 
because they have lost a tremendous lot of ground 
during the last few years. 
The first essential is that they should start com- 


peting fully with one another. Perhaps the most 
debilitating fact of the credit squeeze was that 
competition between the various banks was vir- 
tually suspended. This was largely the fault of the 
Government. In the early stages of the squeeze, 
in the spring of 1955, the Treasury and the Bank 
of England attempted to hold down the banks’ 
lending by keeping them short of liquid assets. 
Unfortunately this had to be abandoned because 
government spending pumped liquidity back into 
the system as fast as it was taken out. Instead of 
economising, the authorities took the fatally easy 
step of controlling bank lending by first asking, 
and then instructing, the bank chairmen to hold 
their advances at certain levels. In order to work 
this the banks had to come to a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment between themselves whereby a customer 
refused an advance by one would be refused by 
all. This extremely difficult exercise in self-disci- 
pline was, of course, loyally carried out, but one 
fears that the banks and the financial community 
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as a whole have been harmed by the expedient. 

The most obvious result of these artificial con- 
ditions is that the hire-purchase finance com- 
panies have acquired a great deal of business 
which they would not otherwise have got. This is 
not to imply anything derogatory about the 
finance houses. Most of them are energetic and 
well-run concerns which deserve success. More- 
over, experience in both America and Australia, 
where the hire-purchase habit is more developed 
both amongst industry and consumers, indicates 
that this method of finance has a long way to grow 
here. But the growth during the Jast three years 
has been lopsided. For some reason impossible to 
fathom, finance houses were allowed during the 
credit squeeze to circumvent the control applied to 
the banks. The trouble is that although the squeeze 
is now Officially over :it is still not clear whether 
the banks are free to try and make up this lost 
ground. 

This issue is a vital one, because it is difficult to 
see how-else the banks can enlarge their business 
and ‘bring in the millions of potential customers 
which now exist. Despite the great rise in living 
standards since the war, banking is still largely a 
middle-class habit. The majority of wage-earners 
have become accustomed to doing their banking 
through other channels. They tend to save through 
the Post Office and trustee savings banks, to 
borrow from the hire-purchase finance companies 
and to pay their bills in cash. One other impor- 
tant channel, of. course, is the building societies, 
which are used for both borrowing and lending. 
Somehow or other, the banks have got to find a 
way of attracting some of this business to them- 
selves. This is not to suggest that the trustee sav- 


ings banks or the building societies are inade- 
quate. They offer excellent services. The point is 
that in a country where wealth has been growing, 
as it has here, the pace of expansion can only be 
kept up if savings grow too. Otherwise investment 
can only be financed by inflation. And an essen- 
tial prerequisite of increased savings, and espe- 
cially of investment through unit trusts and direct 
through the Stock Exchange, is an extension of 
the banking habit. Once people have cheque 
books they are part of the financial system proper. 
The easiest way for the banks to attract these new 
customers would be for them to offer hire-pur- 
chase facilities, 

However, even if the banks were officially en- 
couraged tomorrow to do this they might still 
fail to get many new customers. A change of 
attitude and of atmosphere is needed in the banks 
themselves. Most bank buildings were built. in 
Victorian days to last, and the result is that they 
are slightly forbidding places. It would help if 
bank-parlours-were -humanised. Fhere is no need 
for British banks to model themselves slavishly 
on American styles, but they might at least get rid 
of some of the mahogany. It is sometimes argued 
in the City that the average wage-earner is not 
interested in saving or in having a bank account. 
There is not much evidence, because very little 
field work has actually been done. But two years 
ago a well-known company began the experiment 
of paying its workers by cheque instead of in cash. 
The experiment had to be abandoned because it 
contravened the Truck Acts; however, it had got 
almost a one hundred per cent response in favour 
of the scheme. One suspects that far more wage- 
earners are ready to be treated as sophisticated 
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adults than the City believes. 

An inrush of small customers would, of course, 
face the banks with considerable problems. Small 
accounts are not remunerative. But they could be 
if banking methods were streamlined. This might 
mean a sacrifice of some of the personal service 
which is traditionally offered by most banks. But 
it would surely be worth the sacrifice. Mechanisa- 
tron would be a great help. If cheque-clearing, 
te take but one example, were made fully auto- 
matic instead of being done by hand, a big sav- 
ing would result. The real answer, however, 
would be centralised and electronic book-keeping. 
This would make much of the arduous clerking 
which now goes on in banks unnecessary; it would 
also bring costs down with a run. It would be 
less than fair to suggest that nothing is being done 
about these problems; to do them credit the banks 
are working on mechanisation, and have indeed 
brought in a lot of machinery already. But the 
vital urgency is lacking, Fhere is a tendency to 
take these matters.too slowly. Changes have to be 
agreed between all eleven of the clearing banks 
and this takes time. But time is money in this 
matter. . 

Finally, if the banks are to adopt with vigour 
the reforms which are needed they should be freed 
entirely from their attachment to the Treasury. 
This is not to say that the Bank of England should 
give up its traditional power over banking affairs; 
far from it. But this should be the only influence 
allowed to bear upon the banks. The direct link 
with Whitehall is what should be abolished. Then 
the banks could be free to order their affairs as 
they want—under the eye of the Bank of England 
—and to get on with the business of growing. 
























































A command that once transformed traders into men of 
fortune and opened up an entire new world still sets the 
imagination racing. Today the challenge remains, more 
subtle perhaps, but still offering rich rewards to men of 
vision. Nevertheless, commerce with the Orient creates its 














GO EAST 


own problems, and the businessman needs much informa- 
tion before attempting it. It is no accident that so many 
who have been successful in this area consulted the 
National Overseas and Grindlays Bank first. The Bank, 
with branches from East Africa to the Union of Burma, is 
uniquely equipped to give accurate information on pre- 
vailing conditions in the East. Whatever market interests 
you, the National Overseas and Grindlays Bank will be 
pleased to give you all the help it can. 


A comprehensive service is available at the Bank’s branches 
in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Kenya, Zanzibar, Uganda 
Tanganyika, Somaliland Protectorate and at Camp and 
Steamer Point, Aden, Northern and Southern Rhodesia 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


(Amalgamating National Bank of India Ltd. and Grindlays Bank Ltd.) 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
13, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, $.W.! 
- KENYA + UGANDA - ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 


London Branches: 54, Parliament Street, $.W.! 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN 
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Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 9 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C.3, your first stop. Here you will find a mine of 
information on matters oriental. Wherever you may be 
bound —- Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta —- we 
can give you an up-to-date picture of local conditions. We 
can brief you on such things as currencies and monetary 
regulations, and provide you with credit information. As 
the biggest British bank established by the Far East for the 
Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian countries, we are 
in a unique position to advise and help you. You are 
welcome to draw on our knowledge and services. 


‘THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET ° EC3 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 
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NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 


With Branches in England, Wales and 
throughout Ireland, The National Bank 
is the only Bank to operate extensively 
on both sides.of the Irish Sea. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £7,500,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL . - £1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND - : - £1,500,000 
DEPOSITS (31.12.57) - - £89,343,434 


LONDON (HEAD orrice) 13-17 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
DUBLIN (cuter orrice) 34 & 35 College Green 
BELFAST (cater orrice) 62-68 High Street 


Agents and Correspondents all over the world 














THE BANK OF TOKYO 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
President: SHIGEO HORIE 


Paid up Capital: Yen 3,300,000,000 


Branches : 


ALEXANDRIA : 22 Rue Talaat 

Harb Pacha 

BOMBAY : 221 Dr. Dadabhai 

Naroji Road, Fort 

BUENOS AIRES =: 25 De Mayo 346 

CALCUTTA : 5 Clive Row 

HAMBURG : Ballindamm 

36 Hptr. 

HONG KONG : Caxton House 

1 Duddell Street 

KARACHI : Qamar House 

Bunder Road 

NEW YORK : 100 Broadway 

RIO DE JANEIRO : Rua da Alfandega 43 

SINGAPORE 1 9 Phillip Street 

VIENTIANE (Laos) © : Rue Pierre Morin 
and all important centres in Japan 








Representatives at: BANGKOK, BEYROUTH, DJAKARTA, ote 
KUALA LUMPUR, MANILA, PARIS, PHNOMPENH (Cambodia), RANGOON. 
SAIGON, SAO PAULO, SYDNEY, TEHERAN, and TORONTO 


Affiliates: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES, a THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST CO., 
00 BROADWAY, N.Y.5 


London Branch : 
NORTHGATE HOUSE 
20/24 MOORGATE, E.C.4 
London Manager : (CHIRO MATSUDAIRA 


Telephone: METROPOLITAN 1271 (12 LINES) 
Cables: TOHBANK, LONDON Telex No.: 22863 


























Motor Insurance 


By ROGER FALK* 


OTOR insurance covers everything from a 
Dc recercaniesd bicycle to a double-deck 
omnibus or a walking dragline excavator with a 
crew of half a dozen and a jib 130 feet long: every- 
thing, in fact, that is mechanically propelled, 
including machines of which most people have 
never heard. But although there are also over a 
million motor-cyclists, to the public in general 
motor insurance means private-car insurance. 

The private motorist, after twenty-five years or 
more of campaigning against the alleged iniquities 
of motor insurers, shows no sign of weakening. 
There is no such campaign in life or fire insurance, 
presumably because the average man regards the 
calculations of the actuary as far beyond his scope, 
and the fire surveyor as an expert.on highly techni- 
cal matters. It is perhaps natural that motor insur- 
ance should attract far more criticism because the 
personal qualities of the insured clearly have a 
greater bearing on the risk than in other forms of 
insurance, and the individual is correspondingly 
sensitive. 

It is a common feature of alternative systems of 
rating hopefully sponsored by the individual 
motorist in press correspondence that they will 
result in a lower premium for the sponsor, pre- 
sumably at the expense of higher premiums for 
everyone else. Moreover, a large proportion of 
the criticism comes from the owners of the more 





* Deputy Chairman of the Provincial Insurance 
Co. Ltd. 


specialised types of car, including those loosely 
(but briefly) called ‘sports cars.” Their owners 
prove to their own satisfaction that they are bound 
to be better risks than others, but unfortunately 
every insurer knows from his figures that these 
cars, in spite of heavily loaded terms, consistently 
cause an underwriting loss. There is an alternative 
argument that the size of the engine should not be 
a basic factor in rating, but accumulated statistics 
show conclusively that it is one of the biggest fac- 
tors in claims cost because, in general, a bigger 
engine means not only higher maximum speed 
but much greater acceleration, and it is the misuse 
of speed and acceleration that causes so many 
serious accidents. Finally, there is the complaint 
that insurance companies rate the car and not the 
driver. In fact, rates and terms vary - widely 
according to where the owner lives, his occupa- 
tion, his age (and the ages of the principal drivers), 
and the drivers’ records of accidents and convic- 
tions—so far as the insurers are able to obtain 
these details from motorists notoriously prone, 
when completing proposals for insurance, to for- 
get accidents and convictions they have suffered. 

Let us consider some of the more general 
criticisms, such as the accusation of quasi- 
monopoly: the truth is that there are about 130 
companies and Lloyd’s syndicates transacting 
motor insurance in the United Kingdom; about 
one-half of these are ‘tariff’ companies who work 
from uniform schedules of minimum rates and 
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they transact about half the total volume of 
business. There are about forty non-tariff com- 
panies and about twenty Lloyd’s syndicates work- 
ing independently of the tariff companies and of 
each other and they all have their own schedules 
of rates. There is intense competition between 
them and in such a market success depends upon 
finding the right rate for each risk. The-compli- 
cated systems of rating arise quite naturally from 
this competition because if an underwriter charges 
too little for a given section of the business he 
loses money, and if he charges too much he loses 
his business. 

Some argue that in spite of all this the competi- 
tion is more apparent than real, because there is 
little difference in the prices quoted, but bearing 
in mind that insurance is a service, not a com- 
modfty, could one reasonably expect to find a very 
wide variation? Manufacturers of goods may 
cater for either a cheap or an expensive market 
and the price of the goods will vary broadly 
according to their quality, but every customer 
wants the same things from his insurers: the 
security of their resources, and prompt, efficient 
and generous settlement of his claims for damage 
to his own property. The attempt to provide this 
common standard of service and participation in 
general market experience does not eliminate 
variations in price but naturally keeps them within 
limits. 

It is sometimes argued that because motor 
insurance is compulsory the State should’ control 
the price. The answer is that the law demands only 
a limited form of third-party insurance, with 
which not one motorist in a thousand is satisfied. 
The few, whose vehicles are worth little, still 
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Earning our keep 


°? ee is the most important industry in the 
world today.” Dr. Dudley Stamp, Professor of 
Social Geography in London University, said this 
recently, pointing out that tourism employed the 
most people and had the largest money turnover. 
Last year a record number of visitors, nearly 
a million and a quarter, came to Britain. These 
were not all holiday makers — they included business 
men who came to shop for British goods. They 





spent £180 million, making tourism a prime 
dollar earner since £63 million of this was 
brought in by visitors from the United States 
and Canada. 

In the earning of this large income from abroad 
a prominent part is played by our hotels, shops 
and theatres. A great number of these rely upon 
the services of Lloyds Bank. As indeed do many 
of our overseas visitors themselves. 


jas Lloyds Bank Limited 
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demand full third-party insurance: the vast 
majority want cover for damage to cars as well. 

Perhaps the biggest criticism is concentrated on 
“knock-for-knock’ agreements, by which, broadly, 
when two motorists are in collision, each insur- 
ance company pays for the repair of the car which 
it insures. Yet without these agreements we should 
have a completely ridiculous position. Between 
them, millions of motorists have hundreds of 
thousands of accidents every year. Companies 
would have to interview witnesses, draw plans of 
the scenes of accidents and generally make de- 
tailed investigations every time, and the claims 
Officials of at least the bigger companies would 
meet day after day to haggle over perhaps a dozen 
settlements at a time. The insured would often be 
called upon to attend at courts to give evidence. 
At the end of it all the result in repair costs would 
be just the same but there would be an enormous 
addition of both administrative and legal expense 
which could only be reflected in a substantial 
increase in the premiums. 

The subject of ‘knock-for-knock” agreements 
jeads straight to the question of ‘no claim discount’ 
or ‘bonus.’ The belief that knock-for-knock 
agreements cause motorists to lose the bonus to 
which they would otherwise have been entitled is 
mistaken, because it is a general principle that 
insurers allow the bonus to stand if satisfied that 
but for the existence of the knock-for-knock 
agreement they would have made no payment. 
The trouble really arises from a difference of 
Opinion about whethef the payment would have 
had to be made, and on that subject motorists are 
such incurable optimists that quite often 
both drivers concerned in a collision demand 


their bonuses from their respective insurers. 

The bonus itself is a very vexed problem. It is 
perhaps justifiable in motor insurance on the 
ground that where the personal factor has a 
marked influence on the risk there should be 
appropriate discrimination in the rating. Origin- 
ally limited to 10 per cent. of premiums, in private 


car insurance it now generally rises to 30 per cent: 


in five years, and a few offices allow still higher 
proportions. It is as well, however, for motorists 
to realise that there are objections: one of the 
original purposes of the bonus was to discourage 
trifling claims. The bigger it becomes and the 
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longer the period of progression, the larger the 
sum for which it effectively makes the motorist 
his own insurer. There is much to be said 
for an alternative scheme by which all premiums 
might be reduced in return for a straightforward 
limitation of cover to exclude the first £10 (or 
more) of any claim. 

With all the controversy there is one important 
thing in which motor insurers may justifiably take 
some—possibly wistful—pride. This is that only 
the rating system, the price, and the operation of 
the no-claim bonus are criticised: one very seldom 
hears complaints about the settlement of claims. 


Insurance: Then and Now 


By H. A. L. COCKERELL 


HE insurance principle has borne fruits in full 
j pore only in the twentieth century. 
Insurance has been a plant of slow growth. Its 
benefits were first recognised some 700 years ago. 
Insurance, it can be said, was born at sea, and its 
birth was registered in the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. From the thirteenth century onwards 
Italian shipowners and merchants protected -them- 
selves by means of marine insurance against the 
perils of the seas. Their venture spread to 
Northern Europe. One of the earliest surviving 
marine policies in this country was written in 
Italian. In the sixteenth century the Netherlands 
became an insurance centre. No doubt Sir 
Thomas Gresham had insurance as well as other 
forms of trade in mind when he built London’s 


Royal Exchange in 1570 on the model of the 
Bourse at Antwerp. 

An Elizabethan statute of 1601 which dealt with 
marine insurance recited that the business, where- 
by ‘the loss lighteth rather easily upon many: than 
heavily upon few,’ had been ‘time out of mind a 
usage amongst merchants.’ 

For long marine insurance was practically the 
only form of the business known. But there is 


nothing like disastrous experiences for setting Fy 


men’s minds to work. It was the Great Fire of 


London which, in 1666, caused a re-examination fF 


of earlier projects for the insurance of buildings 
against fire. In 1680 the first office to transact such 
business was opened ‘at the back side of the Royal 
Exchange.’ A year later the Corporation of Lon- 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C, 
Sub-Governor: The Hon. David Bowes Lyon 
Deputy-Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance group of Offices 
provides a world-wide insurance service backed by long 
experience. The following are the associated companies 
having Head Offices in England. 


British Equitable Assurance Company Limited 
Car & General Insurance Corporation Limited 
Local Government Guarantee Society Limited 
Motor Union Insurance Company Limited 
National Provincial Insurance Company Limited 


State Assurance Company Limited 
United British Insurance Company Limited 


Enquiries will be welcomed at the Head Offices or 
Branches of any of these Companies. 


The Royal Exchange, London 


Head Office: 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 





LONDON OFFICE | 


33 LOMBARD STREET, PLOUGH COURT, E.C.3 


Liverpool Representative: 30 Cotton Exchange Buildings 


Head Office: 
149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S:A. 
Affiliate 


Guaranty Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd., 
33 Lombard St.; Plough Court, London, E.C.3 
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EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD TERMS FOR RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES PURCHASED BY SINGLE PREMIUM 


Each £100 will provide a man with an annuity of 
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The minimum single premium acceptable at the above rates is £200 


Provided he survives to the selected pension age the 

annuity is payable in quarterly instalments in advance 

for five years certain and thereafter for so long as he 

lives. If he dies before the pension age the premium is 

returned. The annuity is approved under the Finance 
Act 1956 Section 22. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Mercantile Bank 
Limited 


For many years the Mercantile Bank has 
been intimately associated with the principal 
trading centres of the East and can supply 
to all interested exporters and merchants 
| on-the-spot information relative to the state 


of markets, agency representation, financial 





and currency exchange problems. 
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don set themselves up as fire insurers, only to 
burn their fingers in a few months and aban- 
don the venture for ever. Still, private enterprises 
sprang into being. Of the earliest offices some have 
survived, either in amalgamation or indepen- 
dently, to this day. There is the ‘Hand-in-Hand’ 
of 1696, the Sun Fire Office of 1710, the ‘Union’ 
of 1714—founded to insure goods as well as 
buildings—and the Westminster Fire Office of 
1717, with its elegant premises in Covent Garden. 


Most of the earliest fire insurers limited their 
Operations to within a small radius of London, 
but more grandiose schemes were soon afoot. 
After the South Sea Bubble had burst and the 
clouds of \vapour were dispelled, two important 
foundations of 1720 remained—the Royal 
Exchange Assurance and the London Assurance. 
They transacted all the classes of insurance then 
known and are still with us today, counting among 
the thirty large general insurance, or ‘composite,’ 
offices which transact the major share of the 
country’s insurance business. 


Life assurance in its modern form, with level 
premiums payable throughout the term of assur- 
ance, did not come into existence until 1762, when 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, still an 
active office, was founded on the mutual principle. 


The two chartered companies of 1720 had been 
granted a monopoly of corporate marine insur- 
ance, though they had to compete with the 
individual underwriters who grouped themselves 
in the City under the banner of Lloyd’s. It was 
not until 1824 that. Parliament broke the mono- 
poly of a century earlier, at the instance of Nathan 
Rothschild and his influential supporters, who 
formed the Alliance Assurance Company. The 
nineteenth century provides a long catalogue of 
newly-formed insurance companies. Many were 
no more than mushroom growths, and dis- 
appeared, sometimes with their promoters, over- 
night. 

The century was both conscious of, and critical 
of, insurance. Dickens’s ‘Anglo-Bengalee Dis- 
interested Loan and Life Assurance @ompany’ 
was drawn from life. Mr. Podsnap engaged in 
marine insurance. Thackeray and Trellope, too, 
have left us vignettes of the insuranée scene. In 
The Three Clerks, the Honourable Undecimus 
Scott, MP, later expelled from the House of Com- 
mons, was Vice-President of the ‘Caledonian, 
English, Irish, and General European and Ameri- 
can Fire and Life Assurance Society.’ He obtained 
much credit by inserting ‘Oriental’ in the title. 


In this Mr. Scott did no more than recognise 
the trend of the mid-nineteenth century, which 
was for the British offices to spread their opera- 
tions all over the world. Indeed, in the Crimean 
War, the question arose whether they should pay 
losses On insured property in Russia. Today, al- 
though insurances in Russia are a thing of the past, 
the premium income of British insurers from over- 
seas risks other than life far exceeds their income 
from insurances in the United Kingdom. 

John Drinkwater, poet and playwright, who, 
as a young man, worked for years in an insurance 
office, has left us a picture of the placidity of in- 
surance life at the turn of the century. He sat by 
a large coal fire, keeping the postage-book and 
surrounded by a dinted cash-box, a copying press 
and a row of musty sheepskin ledgers with heavy 
thonged handles. He had to learn shorthand and 


typewriting, for his office, like most, was still a 
male preserve. Fire insurance was king; it seemed 
as if nothing would ever change, even though 
the office surveyor went away on volunteering for 
the Boer War. 

The twentieth century brought change to every- 
thing. Office techniques were revolutionised but, 
above all, insurance itself has developed a new 


confidence in devising new forms of insurance in 
every department, as a glance at each in turn will © 


show. 

The marine department has given birth to a 
young and wayward sister, aviation insurance. 
Fire business has not been content to concentrate 
on insuring the ever-greater concentrations of 
material values. Today the business man can in- 
sure not only his property but also his prospective 
loss of profit through the- oceurrence of a fire. 
Fire policies may be extended to cover other perils 
such as loss by riot and civil commotion, or 
damage by storm, tempest and flood. 

Life assurance has developed in two ways. First, 
individual life assurance contracts can be tailoréd 
to fit exactly the financial circumstances of any 
proposer. There can be provision for income to a 
widow left with a young family in the event of the 


husband’s premature death. This may be coupled _. 


with an assurance to pay off the balance of a’ 
house mortgage outstanding on death, and provi- 
sion for school and university fees. Secondly, a 
large and growing proportion of the income of 
life offices is derived from group schemes which 
cater for the basic life assurance and retirement 
pension needs of all the employees in a given 
employment, industry or profession. The FSSU 
(Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universi- 
ties) is a well-known example. 

Accident insurance has only come into its own 
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in the twentieth century. It is a far cry from 1848, 
when the principal business was the sale of insur- 
ance tickets to intending railway passengers. 
Today the individual is likely to hold insurance 
against personal accident and sickness as well as 
his liability as a householder for accidents to 
those who come on his premises. He may also 
have a policy to cover his potential liability in 


other respects—for example as a golfer, a dog 


Owner or a pedestrian. His household goods will 
be insured against theft, and his valuables against 
loss or damage of any description. Motor insur- 
ance, too, inevitably figures in his budget. 

The businessman will have many more insur- 
ances. He will be protected against embezzlement 
by his employees, and against his legal liability for 
accidents to them at work. His boilers will be 
insured against bursting, his electrical plant 
against breakdown, and his glass against break- 
age. He will seek protection through insurance 
not only in respect of accidents to persons who 


come on his premises, but to those who incur & 


injury or damage through any defect in the pro- 
duct he sells. Even this is not all: he may protect 
himself by means of credit insurance against the 
risk of non-payment for his goods by customers 
at home or abroad. 

Even if one leaves aside such important opera- 
tions of the insurance principle as national insur- 
ance and the proposed insurance of atomic 
reactors and liabilities arising from their use, it 


will be seen that in the twentieth century the— 


growth of insurance has kept pace with material 


progress of all kinds. Insurance irons out avoid-— 
able ups and downs in the financial affairs of 


individuals and business enterprises alike. It is 
thus an important stabilising influence in any 
society. 


Building Society Hopes 


By HERBERT ASHWORTH 


UILDING societies have, as it were, been pas- 
Bar spectators of the credit squeeze and of 
the ultra-high interest rate period from which we 
have now emerged with the three successive re- 
ductions in Bank rate, which have brought it back 
to where it was before the crisis of last September. 
Building societies could probably have justified 
an increase in their share rate in October or 
November on the grounds that their investors 
were being offered more attractive rates elsewhere. 
But two things deterred them. One was an under- 
standable reluctance to charge their borrowers 
higher rates. The other was that a higher building 
society investment rate might provoke the Chan- 
cellor to do the same for National Savings, which 
would have deprived building societies to some 
extent of the higher inflow which the rise in invest- 
ment rates would have been calculated to induce. 
And so the passive role was adopted as the 
Officially recommended policy of the Building 
Societies Association, and on the whole has been 
loyally adhered to by the constituent societies. 
There have been exceptions, and there has been 
a disposition on the part of some societies to ex- 
periment with the paying of a higher rate in ex- 
change for a promise on the investor’s side to 
leave the money for a fixed term of three or four 


+ years, But the substantia] body of members (and 


likewise the Halifax, which is not a member of 
the Association) decided they would stand firm as 
long as possible. 

When Bank rate came down to 6 per cent. there 
was amongst the building societies who adhered 
to the Association recommendation a feeling that 
their policy had been fully vindicated. There was 
also the hope that, in the following weeks, there 
would be an improved inflow of money. The stand 
which had been taken had not been without cost. 
The inflow of money had been substantially re- 
duced, and the withdrawal of money to be placed 
elsewhere more advantageously had increased. 
But the hopes of improvement after the 6 per 
cent. Bank rate were soon dashed. It was the same 
when Bank rate came down to 5} per cent. It 
is only since the Bank rate was reduced to 5 per 
cent. that building societies have got a glimpse of 
sunlight after nine months of dull and discourag- 
ing weather. Money is now beginning to flow in at 
a faster rate, and withdrawals have slackened. The 
net intake was certainly better in June than it was 
in May; and in July it is proving better still. 

Why should a 5 per cent. Bank rate signal @ 
greater willingness on the part of investors (0 
place money with building societies? Probably 
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PUT SOMETHING SOLID BEHIND YOU 


Your capital can be put to profitable use by investment in the 
Society’s shares. Alternatively, capital can be built up by regular 
saving with the Society’s Target Saving Plans. 
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LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C2 
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For prospectus and full information 


on any class of Insurance 


WHEN : is a matter so personal as insuring 
° 2. your life or property, you need someone 
Write to ° who has not only sound technical know- 
ledge, but understanding of the human 
problems involved. The sort of person you 
feel you can confide in. 
To more than 5,000,000 
homes in Great Britain, the 
Man from the Prudential 








Chief Administration: 
7 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


























PERSONAL MATTERS 


PERSONAL SERVICE 







brings insurance service with the personal 
touch—a service as friendly as it is busi- 
nesslike. 

He is easy to get in touch with. Ask a 
friend or neighbour, or look up the address 
of the local office in the telephone direc- 
tory. Your enquiries and problems will be 
dealt with promptly, sympathetically, and, 
of course, in the strictest confidence. 


For personal insurance service 


ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
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the answer is that the direct connection is more 
apparent than real. The more likely explanation 
is that the improvement was in fact sparked off 
by the first reduction in Bank rate to 6 per cent., 
and is now being reinforced by the further cuts. 
In short, there is a time-lag between interest-rate 
changes and their effects. Building societies can, 
in fact, provide from their figures over the last 
three or four years some instructive examples of 
the subtle but inescapable effects of changes in 
Telative interest rates which should be useful for 
economists, and perhaps also for the Radcliffe 
Committee. In 1955, when Bank rate was raised 
to 44 per cent. in February, building societies did 
nothing about their rates for six months, and 
the process of erosion began almost imperceptibly 
but accelerated in the latter part of the six months 
to the point where some societies were in the red; 
that is to say, were paying out more in with- 
drawals than they were taking in by way of new 
investments. Much the same thing happened in 
1956, when Bank rate was raised to 54 per cent., 
again in February, and when again building 
societies were unwilling to move their rates until 
they were driven to do so by the same harsh facts 
of life. Now we are at the beginning (at least I hope 
we are) of a phase when the inflow is altering in the 
epposite direction; and again it has been slow to 
take effect. Investors take some time to make up 
their minds. They are not always so aware of 
changes as those of us to whom they are the 
symbols of our working lives. Only the other night 
in a television programme three farmers were 
asked to say what was the present Bank rate, and 
mone of them answered accurately. We should not 
expect immediate repercussions from changes in 





the Bank rafe and its attendant and consequential 
effects on other rates. 

But in the end investors’ attitudes are altered 
and they bring themselves to the point of action. 
Take, for example, money which has-been lying 
on deposit at the bank since last autumn. Then 
the deposit rate was 5 per cent., and now it is 
3 per cent. Even when it was 5 per cent. the 
depositor could have done better in a building 
society if the gross interest at standard rate of tax 
liability is compared with the gross return on the 
deposit account. But last autumn there was a 
crisis, and the depositor preferred the comfort 
and manceuvrability of money at the bank. Now, 
perhaps, it does not seem quite so important. And 
so the bank deposit rate has reached a point where 
the customer brings himself to resist the blandish- 
ments of the bank manager (deposit accounts with 
fat balances are the kind he dreams of!) and gives 
firm instructions for the redeployment of the idle 
resources. This is the kind of process which goes 
on up and down the country. And because of it 
building societies at the present moment are 
beginning to think about being able to increase 
their lending. This they would dearly like to do. 
They have been turning would-be borrowers away 
for so long now that it would be pleasant for a 
change to be able to meet all requirements. 

The demand for loans is still high. One of the 
significant and surprising features of the past two 
years is that, although it has cost more to borrow 
for house purchase than for thirty years past, the 
higher cost has not deterred demand.: Building 
societies lent quite a respectable total sum last 
year—£370,000,000—and the number of houses 
built by private enterprise this year is being main- 
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tained very well indeed. The sharp fall in house- 
building which is causing some apprehension in 
the building industry is confined ‘to the local 
authority programme. It is estimated that the 
number of houses to be built for private owners 
will be about the same figure as for 1957, 
namely, 128,000. More certainty of loans being 
readily available would almost certainly induce 


“thouse-builders to enlarge or accelerate their 


programmes. 

If more money does become available, and 
more houses come on to the market, how soon 
will it be before supply catches up with demand? 
This is a difficult, in fact an almost impossible, 
question to answer. One of the things to be borne 
in mind is that we are becoming increasingly a 
Mation of home-owners. There are 5,000,000 
today, whereas there were only 1,000,000 forty 
years ago. And, moreover, we are still building 
houses for sale at a low rate compared with the 
200,000 or so which were being built for sale 
each year in the late 1930s. Notwithstanding the 
Rent Act, there is still a shortage of houses. There 
is an even greater shortage of modern labour- 
saving houses. As rents rise on both privately held 
and local authority owned houses, and as the 
#upply of new houses from local authorities tends 
“to fall, there will surely be more, rather than less, 
inducement for young married couples to buy in 
the coming years. Building societies can therefore 
look forward to a gradually increasing volume 
of lending. That is why they must have additional 
funds and why they may be cautious about re- 
ductions in their interest rates over the remainder 
of this year, even if Bank rate drops below 5 
per cent. 
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Leek & Moorlands 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 








« ASSETS £38,000,000 - ESTABLISHED 1856 - GEN. MANAGER: HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.IS. 


__, the home of security 
Chief Office: NEW STOCKWELL HOUSE - LEEK - STAFFS 





offering increasing rates of interest. 


4% 
42% 
4:% 


Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 
Premium shares: a unique investment system 












Income Tax paid by the 

iety, ivalent, where 
Income Tax at the standard 
rate is payable, to 
including premium of 4% 
paid retrospectively after 
twelve months, equivalent to 


including premium of 3% 


paid retrospectively er 
three years, equivalent to ... 


26.19.6% 


£7.7.11% 


£7.16.6% 
These rates are applicable where the standard rate of 


Tax is payable. Write for free brochure, which con- 
tains details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 


PICCADILLY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





Telephone :- LEEK 1100.(3 lines) ; ESTATE HOUSE: 31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 
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sa ; PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
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223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. PHONE: REGENT 7282 (10 Lines) 








Branches throughout the country. 













LAID ON 
WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested. It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too! 








The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings. Interest 
at 33% with income tax paid by 
the Society. 


vo) HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 











All the security 
you need...and 
real convenience, too 





It is size.and stability, of course, that make the Leeds 
Permanent such a good proposition for the investor—as 
indeed you would expect with a Building Society that 
has built up assets of over £110,000,000 and reserves of 

But its size means convenience, too, because there is 
a Leeds Permanent branch office or agency in almost 
every town ofany size in the country. Youneedonly look 
it up in your phone book. More than ever convenient is 
the ease of investment and withdrawal. No fees to pay 
on investing, no complicated paper-work. And with- 
drawal is just as easy—on demand or at short notice. 

The current interest rate is 34 per cent, income tax 
paid by the Society — equivalent to £6 . 1s. 9d. per cent 
on an investment bearing tax at the standard rate. 
You'll be wise to... 


.. talk it over with the 


LEEDS PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
One of the “BIG FIVE” 
London Office: 14 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 Phone: WHitehall 2942 


Head Office: PERMANENT HOUSE, THE HEADROW, LEEDS 1 
Phone: 3-6081 


oO 
INTEREST 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY. Your investment 





programme is not 


complete if it does not 
2 include the Birmingham 
Sec ul rity | Citizens Permanent 
Building Society. You 


for you r can invest up to £5,000 


with non-fluctuating 


Savings sient 


Share or Deposit 








accounts. Prospectus 
and Balance Sheet will 


be forwarded on 





request. 
ASSETS EXCEED £6,500,000 


Birmingham Citizens 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
20, BENNETTS HILL, BIRMINGHAM 2 


i &S Telephone : 
pe GOODE MiDiand 2954-5 











Forecast for Finance Houses 


By E. J. HUNTRODS 
1956, to May, 1957. Lastly, the Capital Issués: 


IKE the banks, and for rather similar reasons, 
finance houses have had a most harassing 
time during the last three years. From 1955 until 
the beginning of this month, the Government was 
almost solely preoccupied on the home front with 
its efforts to contain inflation. The banks were 
placed under a restrictive directive as regards 
advances, not only in order to exercise an im- 
mediate restraint on the level of demand, but also 
because a growth of their advances tends to in- 
crease the supply of money, through a counter- 
part expansion of their deposits. The finance 
houses were not placed under a directive, since 
their operations do nothing directly to increase 
the available stock of money. But if they are suc- 
cessful in gaining command of additional supplies 
of existing money, their activities can have a 
highly stimulating effect on the economy and thus 
add fuel to inflationary fires. So during the period 
of its anti-inflationary campaign, the Government 
applied exceptionally severe restrictions to the 
finance houses; and did so in three main ways. 
Firstly, the banks were encouraged to exercise 
positive discrimination against them, and their 
borrowing facilities were subjected to cuts sharper 
than those of other industries. Secondly, the Board 
of Trade placed a succession of fresh barriers 
in the way of expanding instalment credit by 
constantly varying the terms under which it may 
be conducted. For example, no fewer than four- 
teen orders were issued in the period February, 


Committee prevented finance companies from 
strengthening their capital base by deferring, as 
far as can be seen, all applications to make new 
issues of shares. 

None the less, in spite of the difficulties under 
which they laboured, the finance companies by 
and large succeeded in enlarging their business, 
and in gaining command of substantial additional 
resources. Additional bank loans and permission 
for fresh capital both being denied, they broke 


new ground by expanding their quasi-banking _ 


functions, through advertising for deposits. Un- 
fortunately, no statistics showing the volume of 
these deposits are available, but the almost 
astounding growth of Lombard Banking over the 
last few years may give some indication as to what 
has been achieved in some other quarters also. 

Nor has the official ban on capital issues been 
entirely successful in preventing the strengthening 
of capital structures. A loophole in the control 
which was only closed this month permitted the 
capitalisation under certain conditions of un- 
secured loans and deposits. It also permitted the 
growth of capital by the issue of shares exchanged 
for those of other companies. So although these 
were both rather cumbersome procedures, the 
finance companies were not slow to see their 
advantages, and, during the last year or two, a 
considerable amount of new capital was raised. 
But despite the former loophole in the capital 
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issues control, and the remarkable resilience and 
adaptability of the finance companies, it ‘would 
seem on balance that the overall expansion which 
has been achieved in the last few years is very 
much less than it would have been if no controls 


- had’ been im operation. When allowance is made 


for the fall in the purchasing power of money 
over the last twenty years, the growth of hire 
purchase in this country can hardly be labelled 
excessive. : 

Now, for the first time in years, it would seem 
that the majority of economists, and somewhat 
belatedly the Government, is convinced that the 
British economy is in more immediate danger of 
recession than of renewed inflation. Thus we 
have recently witnessed the end of that thoroughly 
objectionable instrument, the bank squeeze, and 
the introduction of measures cautiously designed 
to re-stimulate investment. Whether, in fact, the 
demand for credit. by sound borrowers will be 
as great as perhaps has been anticipated, however, 
must for a time remain a matter of doubt. The 
decision to invest rests on expectations of satis- 
factory profit, and a reasonable balance between 
existing productive capacity and the current or 
expected level of consumer demand. Therefore 
since there is no doubt that industry is working 
well below capacity at the present time, it is hard 
to see why. the Government did not take measures 
to strengthen general. demand, especially for 
durable consumer goods. 

It may be, of course, that with this object in 
view we shall shortly see some easing of the 
restrictions on hire purchase. Meanwhile, finance 
companies are likely to have to work under 
steadily more competitive conditions. Even before 
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as Scotsmen the world over know. 
That is why so many are investing at 7} per 
cent. per annum in a 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNT 
with 


CAPITAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 
16 York Place, Edinburgh, 1 


Members of the Industrial Bankers’ Association 


Withdrawals up to £1000 at one month’s notice 
Amounts over £1000 at three months’ notice 


WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY BROCHURE 
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Members of the 
Industrial Bankers’ Association 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT CO. LTD 


The security of your savings in a 
deposit account with Campbell 
Discount Co. Ltd. is assured. We 
are a thrifty, Scottish firm of in- 
dustrial bankers with a good-sense 
policy of always keeping our liquid- 
ity ratio above 10%. 

You need have no worries about 
capital fluctuations; your first £100 
deposit with us is repayable on 
demand ; minimum’ deposit £50, 


scheme that offers you all these 
advantages - PLUS our generous 
interest terms (paid half-yearly, 
in June and December). So send 
NOW !for our booklet CR5, and 
current audited balance sheet. 








1 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1. 
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Olds Discount 
Co. Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


offer 


financial service 
covering all types of 


Plant, Equipment, Vehicles and 

Goods suitable for Hire Purchase, 

Credit or Rental Contracts. Also 

various methods of providing 

longer term finance for develop- 
ment and expansion. 


‘Deposits accepted 


in the Banking Department of one of the 
oldest and more discriminating and cautious 
Group of Companies with an unbroken 
record of gradual expansion. 


For amounts over £500 
At six months’ notice 14° above Bank rate=6}%, P.a. 
At three months’ notice 1°4, above Bank rate=6%, P.A. 


INTEREST PAYABLE QUARTERLY LESS TAX OR GROSS BY. 
ARRANGEMENT 


Group Assets Exceed 
£17,000,000 


(Capital and Reserves exceeding £3,000,000) 
Write for Brochure 


“imite? 
14-18 LOW PAVEMENT - NOTTINGHAM 
Tel: NOTTINGHAM 46484, Grams: “oLps’’ Nottingham 46484 
7 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1 


Tel: GROSVENOR 1762-3 


120 BLYTHSWOOD STREET - GLASGOW 
Tel: Glasgow City 7277 


33 GREAT CHARLES STREET - BIRMINGHAM 
Tel: Birmingham Central 5411 
6/10 FOUNTAIN STREET - MANCHESTER 
Tel: Manchester Blackfriars 7317 
Branches in the Principal Cities throughout 
Great Britain and the British Colonies, including the 
British West Indies, Trinidad and Jamaica 
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New vehicles? 


Bowmaker will 
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help you expand 


5} 


Our business is to promote more business. 
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For thirty years Bowmaker’s money has 


been backing expansion in many industries. 
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When you need finance for plant, machinery, 


exe) 


equipment, vehicles or other commercial 


purposes, get in touch with your nearest 
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Bowmaker branch. They are always ready 









to help and advise. You will find them in 


the telephone book. 


BOWMAKER 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Head Office: Bowmaker House, Bournemouth. 
London: 55 St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 
Over 50 branches throughout the U.K. 





Members of the Finance Houses Association. 


Group assets exceed £20 million. 
Capital and reserves over £4} million. 
Established 1927. 
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the end of the squeeze there were indications that, 
in spite of the restrictions on borrowing, it-was 
rather easier to find money than opportunities to 
use it. In any event, it must now be expected that 
finance houses will gain access to a considerably 
increased volume of bank credit, and that in con- 
sequence, competition will become even more 
intense. Probably some economy will be achieved 
by substituting relatively cheap bank credit for a 
proportion of relatively dear deposit money. 
Nevertheless, finance houses will remain under 
pressure to improve efficiency and lower costs by 
all possible means. 

This, of course, is an essentially short-term out- 
look. In the longer term, leaving aside temporary 
economic fluctuations, the demand for hire- 
purchase credit is likely to grow to a level far 
beyond anything we have yet seen; and the 
importance and stature of the finance houses will 
increase accordingly. It is, therefore, gratifying 
to see the implied recognition of the importance 
of the finance houses’ role in Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory’s statement that although applications for 
capital issues ‘should be critically scrutinised,’ the 
Treasury will be prepared to act on a recom- 
mendation in favour of an issue where the Com- 
mittee considers the raising of finance is desirable 
as a means of improving thé stability of the hire- 
purchase financial system. 

Finally, when considering the outlook for 
finance houses, it should always be borne in mind 
that they enjoy an almost unparalleled degree of 
liquidity. Most weli-run companies recover about 
10 per cent. of their advances to customers every 
month, so that even if a recession were to cause 
a severe shortage of business, it would also almost 


certainly bring about an excess of income over 
current disbursements. The essential liquidity of 
hire-purchase finance is one of the elements which 
contributes most of its inherent strength and which 
makes finance houses such an ideal outlet for 
short-term investment. Those who seek the advan- 
tage of capital security combined with an attrac- 
tive yield can hardly do better than by placing 
short-term deposits with a reputable company. In 
selecting a company it should be borne in mind 
that the largest and oldest companies are members 
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of the Finance Houses Association. In some cases, 
however, slightly better yields may be obtained by 
investing with the smaller to medium-sized houses. 
If this choice is preferred, confidence may also 
be placed in those companies who are members of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association. But while 
there are reputable houses which are not members 
of either of these bodies, it is advisable, when 
placing deposits with outside houses, first to in- 
vestigate the status and repute of the company 
concerned. 


Unit Trusts 


HE importance of the small investor is coming 
Te be recognised more and more widely. The 
days are long past when the capital requirements 
of British industry could be met from the surplus 
incomes of a relatively small number of very rich 
people. Today, capital is needed more than ever, 
and it is being provided in other ways—by the 
ploughing back of company profits and by the 
gathering together of savings from the incomes of 
more and more people. Most of this garnering is 
done by institutions like insurance companies, 
pension funds and building societies, and, of 
course, by the efforts of the National Savings 
Movement. But many people feel that there is 
something lacking in this kind of saving. They 
feel that ‘pound for pound’ security is not good 
enough in an age which sees the value of the 


By UNITHOLDER 


pound diminishing year by year, and, moreover, 
they want to participate in the ownership of 
business and thus have a stake in its growth, 
instead of just lending their savings on more or 
less fixed terms of interest and repayment. They 
want, in fact, ordinary shares, and one outcome 
is a demand in many quarters that the Stock 
Exchange should ‘do more for the small investor.’ 
But a growing number of people have come to 
recognise that the small investor should not be & 
encouraged to buy individual stocks and that the 
best medium for the investment of small savings & 
in ordinary shares is the unit trust. ; 

Unit trusts are not new and are not peculiar to 
this country, but the conservatism of British 
financial institutions has, in the absence of any 
extensive propaganda by the managers of the 














ASSOCIATION. 


members. 


excess of assets over external liabilities. 


of its members. 


may be obtained from :— 
THE SECRETARIES, 


Moorgate Hall, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 





INDUSTRIAL 
BANKERS’ 


The Industrial Bankers’ Association was formed to 
promote a high standard of Industrial Banking practice 
such as to justify public confidence in the stability of its 


Each member is required to follow a strict ‘‘code of 
conduct”’ designed to ensure, as far as possible, the con- 
tinuity of a reasonable degree of liquidity and an adequate 


The qualification for membership of the Association 
provides a unique basis for confidence in the standing 


Further information concerning the Association and its members 
Industrial Bankers’ Association 


Telephone : MONarch 7394-5-6 


*‘M & G’ introduced Unit Trusts in 1931. 
*M & G’ Unit Trusts are quoted on the Stock Exchange. 


If you would like more information, 
please use the coupon below. 


MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES CO. LTD. 
9, Cloak Lane, London, E.C.4. 


TO: MUNICIPAL & GENERAL SECURITIES COMPANY LIMITED, 
9, CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Please send me, without obligation, further details of how I can: 
(0 1. Invest a capital sum, () 2. Build up capital out of savings. 


lo) OF UNIT TRUSTS 


Telephone : CITY 5201 


(Tick as required.) 
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Capital & Reserves Total Assets 
£472,811 Exceed £2,000,000 





YEOMAN CREDIT 


HIRE PURCHASE FINANCE 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 
YEOMAN CREDIT LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICES: 
1, GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.!} 


Telephone: PADdington 8411 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS :—PAUL W. SAMENGO-TURNER, W. L. SAMENGO-TURNER, B.Sc. (Eng.), A.M.I.Mech.E. 














THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


YEARS OF CHANGE AND REVOLT: 1904-1957 
The Rt. Rev. Leslie Hunter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Sheffield 





Business men, intending settlers, and _ travellers 
seeking up-to-date information regarding New Zealand 
are invited to consult the 












CRUELTY TO ANIMALS R. F. Rattray, Ph.D. 

BAINK OF NEW ZEALAND MACABRE J. A. Cuddon 
Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 eeepc wea te se «cee one gears 

The largest banking business in the Dominion oe wheres wey a divea pe sae preaner — 
London Main Office: 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 wesc mame, cage BoyHoop grt ee 


Piccadilly Circus Office: 54, Regent Street, W.1 Some RECENT Books 






























HEAD OFFICE: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND July 1958 Number 617 10s net 
JOHN MURRAY 

INVESTMENTS RECEIVED PROSPECTUS 
£1-£5,000 at £3.10.0. per cent. Free on request 


(Income Tax paid by the Society) 
Manager: Gilbert J. Anderson, B.Sc. (Econ.), F.B.S. 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
oe 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
Head Office: 147 TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE. Telephone 2173 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,750,000 RESERVES EXCEED £350,000 
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trusts, kept the total investment in them in this 
country toa maximum figure of about £80 million 
since they were introduced in 1931. By contrast, 
in the United States, total investment in Mutual 
Funds (the American term for unit trusts) stands 
at over £3,000 million, and £400 million is being 
invested each year as a result of intensive selling 
by the managers. In Australia, too, the unit trust 
movement is making rapid progress, and it seems 
certain that much more attention will be paid to 
it in this country in the near future. 


All unit trusts have this much in common: 
investments—usually ordinary shares—are de- 
posited with a bank or insurance company, acting 
as trustee, who issues participation certificates 
(called units) in exchange. Each unit certificate 
therefore evidences the ownership of a propor- 
tionate part of the trust’s assets and entitles the 
holder to a proportionate share of the income 
deriving from the investments. The value of the 
unit is calculated by dividing the total value of the 
assets by the number of units in issue, and new 
units can be created at any time by adding 
appropriately to the assets; equally, units can be 
cancelled at any time by being surrendered in 
exchange for a corresponding part of the total 
value of the assets. This is, of course, a very 
condensed account of the working of unit trusts, 
which are, in fact, subject to various detailed legal 
requirements under the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investment) Act, 1939, and rules made by the 
Board of Trade by authority of the Act. 


Because of this control many people are in- 
clined ‘to think that all unit trusts are alike and 
that there is no basis for differentiating one from 
another. This is far from the case, and the 


prospective investor in unit trusts would do wefl 
to discover something about the managers and 
their methods before making his choice. These 
are some of the points on which he should satisfy 
himself : 


1. The type, quality and proportions of investments 
in the trust, and the yield. Yield figures have to 
be calculated in a manner laid down by the Board 
of Trade, and the advertised yields range at the 
moment from 5} to 74 per cent. 


2. The marketability of units. All managers under- 
take to repurchase units, and whilst the repur- 
chase price is governed, as the issue price is 
governed, by Board of Trade rules, in fact the 
rules about the repurchase price are sadly de- 
fective, and have allowed one management com- 
pany to derive a profit in excess of that en- 
visaged under the regulations. The defect in the 
rules is that instead of requiring the managers 
at all times to pay at least the net realisable 
value of units, they require the managers to pay 
that figure only at the request of the unitholder. 
It should be added that some managers specifi- 
cally undertake never to pay below the figure, 
and in respect of the trusts in one group the 
unitholder has the added protection of a Stock 
Exchange quotation for units, so that they may 
always be sold there instead of to the managers. 


w 


. Management charges. These are generally in two 
forms—a ‘preliminary charge’ made once and 
for all when units are issued, and a ‘service 
charge’ made half-yearly. The relative impor- 
tance of the two kinds of charge varies from 
trust to trust, and they are subject to approval 
by the Board of Trade when a trust is being 
formed and applies to be ‘authorised’ by the 
Board. The points which should be watched by 
the investor are: (a) whether the preliminary 
charge includes any commission payable to an 
agent for selling the units to him; (b) whether 
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the half-yearly charge comes from capital or 
from income (I like to pay as I go for manage- 
ment, and not feel that my capital is being 
eroded in order to inflate my income); (c) 
whether the stated charges are ih fact all that I 
am paying. This last is the most difficult point 
of all about some unit trusts. In the early days 
of unit trusts a Board of Trade Committee (the 
Anderson Committee, whose conclusions be- 
came the basis for the subsequent legislation) 
recognised that a unit trust manager often had 
two roles to play, that of a principal, buying 
and selling units for his own account, and that 
of agent of the unitholder, managing his invest- 
ments and seeing that the issue and surrender 
of units took place on strictly fair terms. The 
Committee concluded that the right way to deal 
with this situation was to expose the results of 
management to the full light of publicity by 
requiring managers to issue annual accounts to 
unitholders. 


The discriminating investor will look carefully 
at these three points and if he is not satisfied with 
the information he has he will ask the managers 
for a fuller explanation, or ask his bank manager 
(or stockbroker if he has one) for advice. But when 
he is satisfied on these matters he will find that a 
unit trust is a very good means of investing—that 
he can own shares in a wide range of companies 
without the bother of receiving a mass of papers 
from them about income tax, new issues and the 
like, that he can build up capital out of income by 
joining one of the Savings Plans run in conjunc- 
tion with certain trusts, and that in some cases he 
can take out a life assurance policy in connection 
with his regular investment. All in all, unit trusts 
are the right way for the investment of savings in 
ordinary shares, but there is good reason for show- 
ing discrimination in the choice of the manage- 
ment to whom those savings shall be entrusted. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





* * FOR. BOOCKS ¥* # 


Any morning’s post at Foyles includes an 
extraordinary variety of requests. From. 
Moscow, for instance, comes. an order. 
for a book on the. biology and.extermina- . 
tion of the woodworm: the principal 
of a Sussex prep school enquires about: 
a book on guerilla warfare; and the 
editor of a Guatemalan. newspaper asks 
for a copy of Wolf Mankowitz’s book on 
Bookbuyers throughout the 
world send to Foyles for all their book: 


*We were able to supply all 
three books from stock 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 


GERrara 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (Mondays & Fhursdays-9~7) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham: Court: Road: . 
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Private 
treatment 
you are ill 


B.U.P.A. is a@ non-profit-making body 
formed to enable its members to afford 
the benefits of private treatment — and 
that usually means quicker and more 
comfortable treatment — during _ illness. 
— Payments cover up to the total cost, 
ineluding paybed and nursing home bills 
and specialists’ fees. You pay only a 
modest annual subseription. Staff 
Group Schemes can be arranged on 
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New 
Defence 
Bonds 


pay 





As well as the increased interest of 
5%, the Bonds are repayable after 
7 years at the rate of £103 for each 
£100 invested—and this 3% Bonus is 
income tax free. 

Thus, the redemption yield grossed 
up for tax at the present standard 
rate of 8s. 6d.is as high as £5. 13s. 6d. 
per cent—with absolute security of 
capital. 

You can have up to £2,000 of these 
Bonds exclusive of holdings of 
earlier issues. Bonds inherited from 
a deceased holder or acquired by 
conversion of earlier issues can be 
held in addition. The interest, 
payable half-yearly, is not exempt 
from income tax, but tax is not 
deducted at source. 

You may encash the Bonds before 
maturity— 

(a) At six months’ notice when they 
will berepaid at par plusany interest 
earned but unpaid. 

(b) Immediately, on the same terms 
but subject to a deduction equiva- 
lent to six months’ interest (no 
deduction is made if immediate 
encashment is required for the 
purpose of winding up a deceased 
holder’s estate). 

On sale in £5 units. Buy all you can 
afford. 





YOU 
CAN 
NOW 
HAVE 


1000 


NATIONAL 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


(Current issue) 





You are allowed up to 1,000 Certi- 
ficates of the current issue (against 
600 previously) so you can make 
£250 clear profit in 7 years if you 
take up your full quota. 

Every 15/- Savings Certificate 
brings you in 5/- profit in only 
7 years—that’s equal to nearly 
44% interest. And because it’s 
income tax free, it’s actually worth 
74% to you if you pay tax at stan- 
dard rates. Even more if you pay 
surtax. 

Here’s the easiest possible way of 
saving. For all the family. Little by 
little or all at once everyone can 
acquire a really sizeable nest egg. 
Savings Certificates are easy to 
buy, to cash, to hold—and they’re 
very profitable. Buy one or more 
every week—starting NOW! 


...and in seven years 





5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 


£9.15.6 


per cent (gross), per annum if you 
pay tax at the standard rate 


1,000 Certificates 
bring you a tax free profit of 


£250 


Full information on Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates from your 
stockbroker, banker or other professional adviser, and from your local 
Savings Committee, Savings Centre, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 





Issued by the National Savings Committee, London SW7 





“Put your savings in I-T-U” 
he said 


“T am looking for a simple investment,” I began, 
“something which is easily convertible into cash, 
with reasonable yield at minimum risk and which 
stands a good chance of capital appreciation. I’m 
afraid it’s rather a tall order.” 

““By no means,” said my financial adviser. “Put 
your money in I-T-U—that’s your answer.” 
“I-T-U?” I asked. 
“. « « stands for Investment-Trust-Units. Each 
Unit represents a small part of a large portfolio of 
investments which in their turn are spread over a wide 
range of industrial and commercial undertakings— 
much wealth wrapped up in many relatively small 
packets.” 
“That sounds the sort of thing I’m after,” I 
said. “Please tell me more.” 
“Well, just listen to I-T-U’s record.”” My adviser 
spread out a folder on his desk. “An investor who 
bought I-T-U ten years ago obtained a commencing 
gross yield of about 4} per cent. For the last twelve 
months his gross income was.over 154 per cent. How 
does that strike you?” 

“Excellent !”’ 

“And what's more,” he continued, “every {106 
invested I0 years ago is now worth about £280 in cash. 
Marketable? Yes. Units may be freely bought or 
sold at the quoted prices. That suit you?” 

“Perfectly,” I replied. “It’s just what I’m 
looking for.” 

My financial adviser handed me the folder. “Then 











you'll find some profitable reading in this,” he said. 
I did indeed! And you can do the same 
by posting the coupon below. 


TO THE MANAGERS 
‘Bank-Insurance’ Group of Unit Trusts 
30 Cornhill, London, E.C.3, or 

5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 


Please send me without obligation further details of 
Investment-Trust-Units. 





NAME ...... 








ADDRESS 








Offer Price 15th July, 19/6 Commencing gross yield £4-13-2°,, 






























99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


English in South-East Asia George Edinger 
Alberto Moravia Fredric Warburg, Derek Parker 
Isis and The Isis A.F.N. Poole 
Fleet Street Fracas John Gordon 
Black and White in Rhedesia John Atkins 
The Middle East Crisis Michael Astor 
Albany Cyril Ray 
Locks Leslie N. Morton 





ENGLISH IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Sir,—May I reply in one letter to both members of 
the Straits Times staff who have questioned my 
realism in the view I have taken about misleading 
British publicists in South-East Asia, or, for that 
matter, Iraq? 

The circulation. of the Straits Times has indubit- 
ably risen as the number of resident British in Malaya 
has increased and large bodies of British Servicemen, 
all arms, have been stationed there since 1945, 

I certainly would not wish to criticise my former 
colleagues. But that the mass circulation (not the 
highest in South-East Asia, if the Singapore Informa- 
tion Office is to be believed, even in Malaya) has 
been brought about by the methods Mr. Randolph 
Churchill deplores in London, Mr. Bartlett and Mr. 
Lee can discover by comparing the space devoted 
to sex, crime and private grief in the English- 
language press of Singapore with that it obtains in, 
say. Utusan Melayu or Nanyang Siang Pao, whose 
respective rises in readership have been far more 
phenomenal. 

In fact this very exploitation of seamy Singapore 
(which I have heard denounced from the pulpits of 
both St. Andrew’s and St. Joseph’s) has been largely 
responsible for the decline of the influence of the 
English-language press and I fear that even Mr. 
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Bartlett will find it hard to offset the effect of The 
Week Ender, which his employers publish. 

Of course, as Mr. Bartlett says, the Straits Times, 
like all newspapers in Malaya, is more freely quoted 
in an elected than in the old nominated Assembly. 
But, as Mr. Bartlett hints, to what end? Parties and 
persons it has favoured have fared with a monoto- 
nous disaster at the polls. 

To Mr. Lee’s assertion that English as a tongue 
is not declining in Malaya because half the debates in 
the Federation are in English one need only answer 
that two years ago they were all held in English; 
so, too, were those of the Singapore Municipal 
Council. But now no longer. 

It is significant that even the moderate Mr. Lim 
Yew Hock on his return from Britain spoke for the 
first time to the assembled airport audience in 
Chinese, Malay and Tamil, and that the Singapore 
Union of Journalists have started classes in Malay 
for English-speaking members. - 

The Chinese schoolboy story of the missing link 
need not be seriously discussed. Mr. Lee might hunt 
up the ‘boy friend’ of the girl rubber-tapper and his 
friends. But that Mr. Bartlett might have a healthy 
influence in Malaya I firmly believe, provided of 
course that he masters Kuo Yu and Malay. And all 
British journalists must act likewise or we shall face 
more Abadans, more Suez and Iraq fiascos—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEORGE EDINGER 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


ALBERTO MORAVIA 


Sir,—It is no doubt folly for a publisher to comment 
on a hostile review of a book he has himself pub- 
lished, but perhaps a little unwisdom may be for- 
given Moravia’s publisher, since Moravia is not 
present in London to act for himself. Simple Simon 
Raven calls Moravia ‘the Grand Master of pro- 
lixity’ and refers to ‘the vast tracts of footling 
verbiage across which he expects us to struggle.’ I 
feel sure Moravia would be happy to excuse Simple 
Simon from reading his books, since apparently they 
bore him so—after all, he has many millions all over 
the world who do appreciate him—but I think he 
might find it hard to pardon his Teddy-boy lack of 
decent manners. 

Edgar Allan Poe seems to have foreseen this 
situation, when he wrote: 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 

form from off my door! 

Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 

‘Nevermore,’ quoth Simon Raven, ‘you’re bor- 
ing me.’ Poor Simon Raven, to bore so easily, and to 
be forced to confess it to readers of the Spectator! 
What is it that has bored him to tears? Simply, the 
life and thoughts and feelings of a little Roman 
shopkeeper, one of the most deeply human woman 
characters in modern fiction. Can it be that Raven’s 
a snob, or does he hunger for sexual stimulation? 
He complains of getting only ‘a few tricked-out 
paragraphs of sex as a reward.’ Poor Simon! —Yours 
faithfully, 

FREDRIC WARBURG 
Martin Secker & Warburg Ltd., 
7 John Street, Bloomsbury, WC1 


* 


Sir,—We should all be grateful to Mr. Simon Raven 
for his remarks about Alberto Moravia’s latest 
novel, Two Women. 

The whole of our literature has been perverted by 
the fact that in most of our ‘masterpieces,’ from the 
Bible and the Decameron, right through Shakespeare 
to Lady Chatterley’s Lover and Ulysses, the authors 
have invariably inserted long, dull prolix passages 
in between the spicy bits. Let us be thankful that at 
last a stand has been made-for sex for sex’s sake.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DEREK PARKER 
187 Cathedral Road, Cardiff 


ISIS AND THE ISIS 

Sir,—If I may be permitted to say so, the previous 
letters concerning Strix’s article seem to have missed 
the point he was trying to make, He was not saying 
that the present editors of Jsis were immature in their 
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preoccupation with politics, as one of your corre- 
spondents thinks, but that they suffer from an allied 
failing, that of taking themselves too seriously. By 
this I mean they consider because they are at the 
University of Oxford their opinions are entitled to 
greater weight than those of other citizens. 

I do not advocate a total adoption of the Parson's 
Pleasure outlook, but a moderate position between 
this and the ultra-serious attitude of the editors of 
Isis. 

As one piece of evidence of the seriousness with 
which some undergraduates take themselves I would 
like to mention the Union. During the preliminaries 
to the debate on the Suez Crisis, an officer of the 
Society stated several times with emphasis that the 
debate must be postponed for a few days until the 
outcome of the invasion was clear, so as not to 
prejudice the course of events by a hastily passed 
motion. ; 

It is this ‘eyes of the world are on us’ attitude 
which bores many undergraduates. Admittedly 
some of us will probably be the leaders of the next 
generation, but the time has not yet come, and we 
are still learning —Yours faithfully, 

A. F. N. POOLE 


University College, Oxford 


FLEET STREET FRACAS 


Sir,—I am loth to give Mr. Randolph Churchill any 
more of the publicity he loves and seeks so avidly, 
but I notice that he drags my name, as an after- 
thought, into his fracas with the Daily Mirror. 

He implies that I am one of journalism’s intrusive 
sinners, If he had a little more knowledge of jour- 
nalism than he thinks he has he would know that I 
was campaigning against newspaper intrusion into 
private lives, publicly, privately and with a persistence 
that did not always make me a comfortable colleague, 
before he cut his milk teeth. Or perhaps I should say 
his champagne teeth. Just as I was campaigning 
against pornography long before he decided that 
profitable exhibitionism was to be won by jumping 
on the band wagon. 

What’s the value of his views on intrusion anyway? 
Only a few weeks ago he was describing for your 
readers what was to be seen and what was said when 
Princess Margaret met the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in private at a critical moment of her life. So far as my 
experience goes that was as blatant an intrusion as 
has been done in-my time. 

But perhaps to Mr. Churchill intrusion is only what 
the other fellow does. When he does it it’s the per- 
missible recording of history. I suggest he take the 
advice he offered to me and others—and ‘chuck it.’— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GORDON 


Sunday Express, Fleet Street, EC4 


BLACK AND WHITE IN RHODESIA 


Sir.—Mr. Consett’s letter has persuaded me to take 
part in the controversy about power in Africa for 
the first time. The reason for this is that he cites the 
Sudan as a country whose recent history supports the 
settlers’ views. Now the Sudan is a country which I 
know, and to which I recently returned, and I doubt 
if Mr. Consett has first-hand knowledge of it. This 
lack of first-hand knowledge in fact bedevils the 
whole business. I know nothing of Rhodesia, Mr. 
Consett probably knows nothing of most of the 
countries he mentions, the English theorists fre- 
quently know nothing of the conditions that give the 
settlers cause for their fully justified anxiety. For it is 
justified. Although, on consideration, I believe racial 
partnership or white withdrawal as the only possible 
alternatives, I know that the kind of future feared 
by the settlers is a possible one. Where I differ 
from them is in my belief that their own attitude only 
makes more certain the future they hope to avoid. 
But I have no doubt about the sincerity of most of 
them, and certainly not of Mr. Consett, The view ol 
settlers as blood-sucking exploiters is a deplorable 
hangover from the days of infantile, undigested 
Marxism. : 

Now for the Sudan. Quite obviously, Mr. Consett’s 
real fear is that under ‘partnership’ the numerically 
inferior white will become a servant. The Sudan has 
been independent for three years, and so far | 
have come across no white servants. Perhaps it 
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will be argued that three years is not long enough for 
a trend to show, but Mr. Consett appealed to recent 
Sudan history. The white settlers of the Sudan are 
not farmers or plantation owners but merchants and 
shopkeepers, Greeks, Armenians and Jews, often 
very rich. They are still in possession of their busi- 
nesses, and I know of no clamour to dispossess 
them. The lesson is that if partnership is undertaken 
early enough and in a reasonably friendly atmo- 
sohere, there is a good chance of success. But if it is 
delayed, racial bitterness will overwhelm the white 
population—consider the frightful holocaust of white 
South Africans, sons and grandsons of the present 
rulers, Who know they have nothing to fear person- 
ally, which I see in my crystal. I can think of nothing 
more abominably wicked than the compelling of 
one’s own children to suffer for one’s sins. 

It is still possible to create societies in Africa where 
the servile will be servants. I doubt if any of the 
present settlers, who are technically efficient and 
naturally endowed with initiative, are servile in 
character, but heredity plays funny tricks. Until the 
population settles down to a coffee colour, we must 
expect the servants of a mixed society to be both 
black and white. This is a hard truth to swallow, 
but it is an advance on the completely unjustified 
romantic notion that all white men are born com- 
manding officers. As for the ‘would-you-allow-your- 


} daughter-to-marry-etc.’ question, there is only one 
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} Yours faithfully, 


answer for anyone who is prepared to face reality. 
| would not like my daughter to become the mistress 


) of a kraal or a tukl, but T have sufficient faith to 


believe it would not be necessary. On the other hand, 
| have met and still meet many coloured men whom 
| would be proud to have as sons-in-law, Good Lord, 


§ have Guildford and Woking such a clean cultural 


superiority over the Gézira or the Benin Coast?— 


JOHN ATKINS 


| Civil Hospital, Khartoum, Sudan 


| THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Sir,—The present crisis in the Middle East has raised 
a cry in Labour Party circles of ‘Suez.’ It would be 


} acalamity if present events produce the same bitter- 
5 ness in England as did the Suez venture. May I, as an 


unrepentent critic of Eden’s conduct of affairs in 1956, 
emphasise certain fundamental points of difference 
between the events of November, 1956, and July, 
1958? 

The first essential difference between Suez and the 
present crisis is that in 1956 the Government’s 
methods appeared to many of us to contain the seeds 
of their own destruction. Then we were contravening 
certain fundamental principles of power politics. We 
were acting in defiance not only of our enemies but of 
our allies. Today this is not the case. Secondly, on a 
technical point, the Government is not now offering 
some spurious pretext for military action which it may 
or may not feel compelled to take. On this score the 
moralists have no reason to become indignant. The 


| United States Government, to whom at this stage we 


re ae 


roan Aa OT 


are lending moral support, is acting within its rights 
under Article 51 of the UN Charter. 

To invoke the cry of ‘Suez’ at this juncture is mis- 
leading and dangerous. To attempt to re-create, on a 
false hypothesis, the tension which divided the nation 
in 1956 would be an act of folly. This is a new crisis, 
with a new setting, and our affairs are being con- 
ducted by a new Prime Minister, who so far has 
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Mr. Corr, a medical gentleman of enormous bulk, 
Tesiding in the Edgware Road, applied to Sir Peter 
Laurie at the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, to 
ascertain if he could not compel the omnibus pro- 
Prictors to take him for sixpence from Paddington 
to the Bank; at present, the drivers, conductors, and 
Passengers all refused him admission. Sir Peter said it 
was out of the question—he was twice as large as 
Dther men; and he recommended the doctor to walk 
nd get thin. This, the complainant said, was im- 
Possible; he was fifty years of age, and the modes 
practised by jockies and others would be ruinous to 
us constitution, 


shown that, in matters of poficy, he is governed not 
so much by personal and emotional feelings as by a 
realistic approach to our difficulties—-Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL ASTOR 


ALBANY 


Sm,—As I have been connected with Albany for 
nearly twenty years, first as a tenant and, for the past 
eight years, as a proprietor (I am the freeholder of 
Monk Lewis’s rooms, though I do not live in them 
myself), perhaps I may be permitted to add a note 
to Robert Blake’s agreeable notice of Lady Birken- 
head’s book. Mr. Blake learns, he says, that ‘the 
cognoscenti’ refer to ‘Albany,’ and that ‘The Albany’ 
is apparently a grave solecism. 

Well, not so grave as all that: the practice of drop- 
ping the ‘the’ is fairly recent, I had it from my fellow- 
freeholder and old friend, Mr. William Stone (I think 
I have the right to call him an old friend: Mr. Stone 
is 101 and a half, and I have known him since he was 
a stripling in his eighties—he has been a freeholder 
of Albany since 1878), that it was only at the turn 
of the century that he and other residents decided 
that ‘the Albany’ sounded ‘like a public house’-—some 
cabbies, in fact, would drive to the ‘York and Albany,’ 
near Regent’s Park—and deliberately decided to drop 
the definite article from their writing-paper and their 
conversation, making Albany sound like a district, 
which in a limited way it very nearly is, rather than 
a single building, which it is not. 

Macaulay used ‘The Albany’ on his letters, and the 
curtain rose at the St. James’s Theatre in 1893 on 
‘Aubrey Tanqueray’s Chambers in the Albany’: it 
was not a solecism in those days, though it would be 
now. In 1935, the Blue Guide to London referred to 
‘the Albany, styled simply “Albany” by the quid- 
nuncs.’ I think ‘quidnuncs’ is better even than Mr. 
Blake’s ‘cognoscenti.’-—Y ours faithfully, 

CYRIL RAY 
The Atheneum, SW1 


LOCKS 


Sir,—The article published in your issue of July 4 
entitled ‘Locks’ is a gross libel and insult to a very 
worthy section of the transport industry; it is not 
calculated to improve or maintain the high standard 
of journalism for which your paper has been known. 

Your contributor quite obviously knows little or 
nothing about the canal industry or its personnel; 
practically every detail of his article is incorrect, 
unless it be the would-be poetic descriptions of 
weeds, cows and herons, 

The canal families never work seven days a week 
for fourteen hours per day; it is true that many of 
them work long hours when on a run, to meet their 
own personal arrangements as to tying-up places 
where they have relations, or a favourite place of 
entertainment, but at the beginning and end of each 
run, none of which is of longer duration than four 
days, they have their laying days whilst craft are 
loaded and unloaded; in any case they have their 
homes with them and no hardship is entailed whether 
they work long or short hours. 

They are fortunately isolated from the Welfare 
State of their own choice, apart from paying their 
contributions to health and insurance; they are also 
earning much higher average wages than their 
counterparts in industry, in addition to which they 
have a rent-free home, free electricity, coal and ‘no 
small contributions from the Welfare Land through 
which they trade in the way of fish, flesh and fowl. 

The statement regarding as many as eleven children 
plus their parents being crammed into one cabin 
is equally wrong. The cabins are registered with 
the health authorities for an exact number of adults 
and children and sexes; these regulations are ob- 
served and enforced by frequent inspections at all 
points in the~country by health inspectors, with 
severe penalties for failure to observe them. 

The lives of canal folk (not water-gypsies) are spent 
in perhaps the most pleasant parts of our country- 
side, certainly not from wharf to wharf through ugly 
backsides of towns; apart from the Birmingham 
area, there are few places which are not infinitely 
preferable to the grimy chasms in which city 
workers spend their lives. As for the final and most 
insulting statement, that canal folk drink them- 
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selves into unconsciousness at the end of the day, 
your contributor should be really ashamed of 
writing such arrant nonsense; the writer has worked 
with and employed canal folk for more than a 
quarter of a century, and they are, as a body, the 
most abstemious people in industry; for every one 
that has a frequent ‘soak,’ there are fifty who hardly 
ever touch the stuff; in any case, how does your 
contributor’s fourteen-hour day, running endlessly 
up and down stone steps, winding rusty paddle 
handles (which he says, despite being rusty, ‘whir 
round’), tie up with a nightly debauch into un- 
consciousness? 

I trust that you will find space to publish these 
comments, and if you do, I trust that your contribu- 
tor will find sufficient decency to make written 
amends in your journal to a hard-working, respect- 
able and worthy set of people-——Yours faithfully, 

LESLIE N. MORTON 
Willow Wren Canal Carrying Company, 
Durham Wharf, 171-2 High Street, Brentford, 
Middlesex 


[Our ‘Roundabout’ correspondent writes: ‘My 
information about the life of the canal boatmen came 
from my eyes and their mouths. Either I and my 
source are liars—or Mr. Morton is describing what a 
boatman’s life ought to be in law rather than what it 
is in fact. I believe me and them. Mr. Morton assumes 
he is defending the working man against the reporter. 
Instead he seems to be giving the characteristically 
rosy employer’s-eye view, which is rather like the 
huntsman’s conviction that the stag enjoys being rid- 
den to death. There is no point in going into a yes- 
they-do-no-they-don't squabble over the details. 
There is anyway one boatman with eleven children on 
the 200 miles I covered. The canal pubs on any night 
can show boatmen sliding into unconsciousness from 
fatigue and beer before the fire. Long hours are no 
shorter, or less tiring, because they are spent working 
on your own doorstep. Banbury is a lovely old market 
town—but you would never guess that from the win- 
dow of a canal boat. I have no desire to insult the 
boatmen, but I report what I see and what I am told 
on first-hand authority. —Editor, Spectator.] 


Be informed ! 
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YI A Symposium Edited by 
% WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


An up-to-date survey of the recent 
political and social history of the 
Middle East. The most recent of 
its kind to be published. 40s 


COMMUNISM AND 
% NATIONALISM IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


‘I congratulate Mr. Laqueur on 
being first in a new field . . . This is 
an important book...” 


R. H..S. CROSSMAN 32s 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 


—on the crisis 
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The Killing-Time 


By KARL MILLER 


written about the Scottish literary tradi- 
tion.* He has a stomach for fact and an eye for 
the apt and original quotation. He has done some- 
thing formidable and something touching. But 
he has written a very peculiar book. The trouble 
lies in his decision to concentrate on ‘specifically 
Scottish’ values. He may at first have meant to 
isolate them as a form of critical experiment, but 
as it turns out they seem to have been inflated into 
a national standard by which he judges the whole 
tradition. Anyone would think it had run itself on 
the wish to be different from England, on a kind 
of enosis. By hook or by crook the importance 
of being Scottish must be sustained. He fights to 
make connections between Scots and Gaelic verse, 
he only mentions a gifted poet like Norman 
McCaig (who writes in English) by virtue of some 
mysterious Gaelic sympathies, he threatens to 
include Byron and Ben Jonson, presumably 
detecting some equally dim atavistic yearn- 
ings, he has a terrible time making light of the fact 
that the Ballads were no respecters of boundaries, 
and he ignores the obvious extent to which the 
Lowlands have always preferred English things to 
Gaelic things. If the Lowlands are separated from 
England by a common language, they are 
separated from the Highlands by a different one. 

This takes him into a view of the Scots literary 
past which looks like the twin brother of the 
‘Lallans’ orthodoxy. It depends on the idea that 
the Scottish ‘Renaissance,’ with its nationalism 
and its synthetic language, is a reversion to the 
age of the fifteenth-century Makars and that the 
long Anglophile intervals in between belong to a 
poorer world. Mr. Wittig ends in the hope that 
native writers will cultivate the kind of national 
consciousness which would go on fostering a 
language of its own—an artificial language, there- 
fore, since the evidence is that less and less ‘Scots’ 
is being spoken. He never seems aware that 
the great efforts of Hugh MacDiarmid and others 
have their arduous and even tragic aspects. 
After thirty years we do not seem much closer 
to the reality of a strong and separate northern 
culture, and this crude version of the Lallans past 
is enough to make one impatient or sad. To play 
down Hume and the Edinburgh Review, and play 
up the Ballads and Neil Gunn, is all right as part 
of a creative movement. But it makes for ugly 

cholarship. 

Even on its own terms, however, Mr. Wittig’s 
inquiries are disappointing. His Scottish values 
are too much a matter of moods and metres 
and surfaces. He talks incessantly about the 
Scots love of flyting, of natural detail, of the 
dramatic and the grotesque. His Scots are deeply 
subjective and yet not usually ‘satisfied with out- 


M: WITTIG is a German scholar who has 





* THE SCOTTISH TRADITION IN LITERATURE. By Kurt 
Wittig. (Oliver and Boyd, 30s.) wz 

+ THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. By Sir Walter Scott. 
(Parkside Classics: Nelson, 7s.) 

t O_p Mortatity: By Sir Walter Scott. (Dent: 
Everyman’s Library, 10s. 6d.) 

** BISHOP AND PRESBYTERY, THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND 1661-1688. By Walter Roland Foster. 
(S.P.C.K., 25s.) 


ward appearances’: Hogg’s Confessions of a 
Justified Sinner is supposed to embody this ghostly 
contradiction. In almost every case it would have 
helped to have heard far more about the historical 
relations of each novel and play. There is next to 
nothing about the historical development of the 
puritan ideal and the opposition it produced, 
partly perhaps because they are bound up in litera- 
ture with English affinities. Instead there is the 
suggestion that puritanism is simply Scottishness 
all over again and that the opposition never really 
mattered. One really serious weakness, in fact, is 
the omission to deal properly with the attempt 
made in the literature of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries to criticise the puritan 
ideal and get it proscribed. The reissue of The 
Heart of Midlothiant and Old Mortalityt is a 
reminder of this attempt and also of the vital 
importance in that literature of the religious 
struggles of the seventeenth century. So important 
are they that a historical work like Bishop and 
Presbytery,** which tells the story of the struggles, 
begins to seem like an essential supplement to Mr. 
Wittig’s book. The story is told very fairly, too, 
in spite of the Episcopal bias—it seems to 
have been written for the current debate on the 
admission of bishops to the Scottish Church. 

There is a precedent, no doubt very ominous 
to some, for this debate. When Charles II decided 
that bishops should be sent north, he outlawed 
about a third (but no more) of the clergy. Till 
prelacy was put away again in 1688 they lived a 
life, off and on, of risings, persecution and death. 
They were the ‘hill-folk’ and this was ‘the killing- 
time.’ Scotland went on being divided, and this 
division provided later literature with one of its 
main themes: there might be a comparison with 
the Shakespearean plays based on the Wars of 
the Roses. Eventually the sufferings of the 
Covenanters became the inspiration for a move- 
ment, chiefly of the poorer people, which saw 
itself as the true church in a degenerate time. The 
old names were to be ‘savoury to all the true lovers 
of our Zion, while Reformation principles are 
regarded in Scotland.’ Zion thrived. The influence 
of these true lovers long remained quite dispro- 
portionate to the relative strength of the first 
heroes themselves. Against them, nevertheless, 
were ranged considerable forces, some of them 
secretly agnostic, all of them convinced that too 
much religion.in the way of puritanism or anti- 
nomian Calvinism gave rise to hypocrisy, in- 
humanity and madness. 

This was the divided world in which Scott was 
to write. There was none of that unitary Scottish- 
ness of Mr. Wittig’s but a real and aching split. 
And this civil war was at the back of many good 
books—perhaps because it was also capable of 
dividing the individual person. In The Heart of 
Midlothian, for example, Scott’s Tory principles 
disperse before the sympathy he feels for the 


Deans family, stout Cameronians, and Jeanie 


Deans’s walk to London to plead for her sister is 
actually seen to recall the Pilgrim’s Progress itself. 
In Old Mortality he tries to turn the killing- 
time into a contest in which both sides are in the 
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right. It is a shaky attempt, of course, and one 
which involves putting our trust in the decent and 
unconvincing neutrality of a Henry Morton. 

Hogg’s Confessions is one of several other 
novels and stories with the same historical back- 
ground. Mr. Wittig accepts its importance but his 
method leads him to undervalue it, in effect, as a 
dull matter of metaphysical paradox. This ragged, 
astounding book is about the pathological side of 
religious fanaticism. It is very individual and im- 
aginative, but solidly fixed in its time, in an idea of 
the Reformation and the persecutions, in Hume’s 
great belief that ‘the corruption of the best 
things produces the worst,’ and Lockhart’s re- 
flection that ‘human nature, in despite of Puritan- 
ism, can. never be utterly extinguished.’ These 
writers were inclined to take the ordinary hypo- 
crites for granted and attack puritanism at the 
points of its highest intensity, bringing into their 
work a convention of the fallen minister, the mad, 
blasphemous saint and the justified sinner. Hogg 
writes about a young man—a shining, zealous 
light—who murders his half-brother in the name 
of God. The feeling for the victim is of a subtle 
and shifting kind; he is ‘human nature,’ beautiful 
and courteous, a convincing Henry Morton. In 
time, with a notable effect of sympathy, the novel 
moves into the sinner’s mind. He is shown as the 
ward of a distinguished stranger, who inveigles 
him into more intensities of devotion and, proving 
in the end to be the enemy of man himself, takes 
him through gathering crimes into the prospect 
of hell. The Confessions reveals the Covenanter 
and his heir as fanatics. Their bitter, soldierly 
piety is, in its own way, the enemy of man, of 
the finer possibilities of life. If the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress is the foremost puritan image, and Jeanie 
Deans’s journey recalls it, the justified sinner’s 
journey to hell is the best image of the hostility 
to puritanism which had been kept up all that time 
in Scotland. 

Mr. Wittig’s book contains a specialised past, 
leaves out the conflict between sectarian feeling 
and this literature of kindness and optimism, and 
so deprives the tradition of some of its finest 
features. It isn’t as if the conflict, even now, is 
altogether ended. There are places where the 
Covenanters are still spoken of in the same breath 
as Gladstone’s Midlothian Campaign, and a book 
about Jeanie Deans and the Justified Sinner could 
hardly fail to be a book about the Scotland of 
the present time. 


The Unhistorical Truth 


You whistle the gods from shades 

And walk them blinking in the enraging light. 

They scratch their heads and, tasting their mouths’ 
stale taste, 

Amble uneasily through the brilliant shades. 


Wavespouts of eloquence 

Advance through history, dwindling as they go 
To little splashes of some human ego 

That can’t survive an ugly present tense. 


Immortal birds exclaim, 

You'd say, from twigs of gay philosophy— 
Which scuttle, quick, into a fell of ivy 

When with a wooing noise you call their name. 


And you, too, fail to find 

A myth to fit you. And the roaring sun 

Shows you to be enough and nothing more than 
Arattling girl with eros on her mind. 


Gods could be gruff. I'll take 
Their hollow place; or prove myself more wordy 
In my mechanical way than any bird, 


Though I'll not fly from you, for eros’ sake. 
NORMAN MCCAIG 
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The Great Betrayal 


Nineteen Thirty-One: Political Crisis. By R. Bassett. (Macmillan, 42s.) 


Tue late E. S. P. Haynes was a good Liberal and 
a fervent Rationalist, and he used to tell of an 
encounter with an equally devoted Asquithian 
Liberal who put a poser to him, ‘Do you mean 
to say that you can think of LI. G. and still 
not believe in hell?’ Something of the same 
atmosphere hangs around the memory of the 
National Government of 1931. True, it is impos- 
sible to cast MacDonald in a completely diabolical 
role, as is easy enough in the case of the late 
Earl Lloyd George. But the Liberals officially 
forgave LI. G. (although I understand that Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter had. and even has, a few 
reservations), whereas the Labour Movement has 
never forgiven Ramsay Mac. They are not likely 
to forgive him any more after reading Mr. Bassett, 
but it is to be hoped that the charges against him 
will be more moderately phrased and that a great 
deal of myth will be finally disposed of. Judging 
by the reception of this book these hopes are 
vain, but there are, after all, a great many people 
about who remember nothing of 1931 and who 


' would be glad to have a sober account of what 


went on in those hectic months of the late summer 
and early autumn. 

They will notice that Mr. Bassett is a partisan, 
even if his partisanship shows itself mainly in an 


| effective use of ‘you’re another.’ But partisan 


historians have their place. And for the student 
of human nature there is something fascinating 
in the revelation of how very bad the memories 
of even very eminent persons can be. It is not 


| only that the needs of controversy seduce the 
} memory, but that unmotivated slips are also pain- 


fully common. The believer in the inside story 
who reads this book will again have to face the 
awkward fact that inside stories contradict them- 
selves, and that it is not even safe to believe a 
man against himself. 

If I may be permitted a personal note, I was 
out of the country during the whole development 
of the crisis, having left it convinced that the 
Labour Government was sailing into very stormy 
weather indeed. I thus escaped the emotional pres- 
sures that distorted the judgments of so many 
friends of mine who found the sudden appearance 
of the Labour Prime Minister as a National Prime 
Minister intolerable, odious, obscene. I could not 
then, and cannot now, share this indignation. I 
think Mr. Bassett writes off too easily the charge 
that the Labour Party was not consulted and not 
invited to join in a new combination. Even at the 
cost of a brief delay, they ought to have been 


} invited to get in on the ground floor. They would 


have refused, but some grievances might have 
been modified if they had been given a chance to 
refuse. But most of the indignation (as expressed, 
for example, in writing and endless speech by the 
late Harold Laski) struck me then as innocent, 
and still does. The Labour Party did not own the 
prime ministership. The second Labour Govern- 
ment, like the first, was a minority government 
and the implication that Ramsay Mac. had stolen 
party property is comic. But a lot must be 
‘llowed for simple human nature. When the Party 
faithful suddenly found themselves out of office, 
as disconcerted as the fallen angels in Pandemon- 
lum, they were naturally annoyed to see their 
quondam feader hobnobbing with St. Michael- 
Baldwin instead of lying uncomfortably on the 
burning marl with them. When the subsequent 
General Election proved that a great part of the 
Labour voters were in fact more inclined to trust 
Ramsay Mae. than Arthur Henderson and Com- 
pany, even the tempers of unfallen angels would 
have been tried. Hence the permanent wounds to 


the psyche of the Labour Party leadership from 
which we still suffer. 

A point that Mr. Bassett makes and exemplifies 
is too often forgotten. Nobody was prepared for 
Keynesian remedies in 1931. Was Keynes? The 
nearest approach to a bold anti-banking remedy 
came from Sir Oswald Mosley. The country was 
asked to choose between people who believed in 
their remedies and people who didn’t believe in 
anything. They chose the believers. This landed us 
with years of disastrously incompetent govern- 
ment. Mr. Bassett’s reply to this charge is simply 
that the Opposition was sillier than the Govern- 
ment. This is true. Only Dr. Dalton talked sense 
among the Labour leaders at this time. But a 
government has more duties and different duties 
than an Opposition, and it is too early, and always 
will be too early, to rehabilitate the foreign policy 
of Baldwin and Chamberlain, although there is 
something to be said for MacDonald. Perhaps 
the real tragedy of 1931 was not the demonstration 
that the Labour Party wasn’t fit to govern, but 
the successful propagation of the view that Bald- 
win and Geoffrey Dawson were. Could we call 
a halt to the recriminations of 1931 and accept the 
sad truth that in the collapsing world of that time 
British leadership, as provided by the two 
dominant parties, was disastrously inadequate? 

D. W. BROGAN 


Three Painters 


Gainsborough. By Ellis Waterhouse. (Hulton 
Press, £6 16s. 6d.) 


William Etty. By Dennis Farr. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, £3 10s.) 
Hendrick Terbrugghen. By Benedict Nicolson. 
(Lund Humphries, £6 6s.) 
ALONG with the flood of art books full of colour 
reproductions and little else come three very sub- 
stantial volumes. These monographs, with their 
catalogues raisonnés and their handsome illustra- 
tions, already have that air of confidence that 
hovers around undisputed standard works. Their 
authors are in every case distinguished art 
historians who know far more about their chosen 
subjects than anyone else; the ways in which they 
choose to present their considerable knowledge 
to the world are, however, very different. 

Professor Waterhouse is the .only one who 
addresses himself primarily to a non-specialist 
audience. His approach is admirable—lucid, 
forthright, and lit up with touches of humour. He 
contrives to say more about Gainsborough in his 
thirty-page introduction than I would have be- 
lieved possible in the space. Similarly, his com- 
plete catalogue of Gainsborough’s paintings 
contains all the essential information, and most 
of the clues to those extra details that only. the 
scholar will ever require. 

Yet there is something disappointing about 
this new book. It arises, | suppose, from the 
fact that after putting it down one feels that 
Professor Waterhouse still has a great deal to say 
about Gainsborough that is both relevant and 
pertinent.- 1 thought for a moment that he 
was about to attempt a complete revaluation, 
and chide us for undervaluing Gainsborough’s 
late works, but the campaign is not developed as 
it could be. Nevertheless Professor Waterhouse 
made me wonder whether today, by preferring the 
fresh and charming early portraits-in-a-landscape, 
we are not perversely turning Gainsborough up- 
side down? 

With Mr. Farr the case is exactly reversed— 
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surely not another word about William Etty could 
be squeezed out of him. He has produced a book 
that is never likely to be superseded. Etty has 
been pursued with a conscientious thoroughness 
that can only call forth amazement—thus, when a 
contemporary critic says of one of Etty’s fleshy 
ladies that ‘though she walked out of doors quite 
naked [she] has taken care to have her hair curled 
by Truefitt.... Mr. Farr is there with the 
addresses of no fewer than three hairdressers of 
that name in business in the 1820s. But despite 
all the author's labours I found the book rather 
tedicus. Etty is simply not big enough for this 
treatment. Even Mr. Farr (who never loses his 
sense of proportion) seems to have got pretty fed 
up with him at times. A single Etty painting may 
have a freshness that in the context of early 
Victorian art often provides attractive relief, 
but the more one sees and knows the less one 
can admire. 


Technically Etty’s pictures are incompetent 
in comparison with what was done across the 
Channel. After years of trying he can still make 
elementary mistakes when painting the figure. It is 
almost as if he didn’t want to get it right. If he had 
got it right, this timid bachelor who painted litt!e 
but sensuous nymphs (sometimes whole piles of 
them—as a critic said of one of the more flagrantly 
erotic pictures, ‘a brothel on fire would be a 
modest exhibition compared to him’) would have 
lost the excuse to spend almost every evening of 
his life drawing the nude girls at the Royal 
Academy’s life class. Etty’s own reason, that ‘it 
fills up a couple of hours in the evening’ has never 
deceived anyone. Indeed, morally there is some- 
thing rather distasteful about Etty’s work. If cne 
could present Etty as a roaring pervert it wou'd 
be all right—our interest would be aroused as with 
Fuseli and Flaxman. But prolonged contempla- 
tion of retarded adolescence is ultimately most 
depressing. 

Mr. Nicolson’s book is, in subject, style and 
format, something rather special. It is another 
devoted piece of original scholarship which will 
establish for all time the life and work of an 
artist who, for three centuries, was forgotten. 
Terbrugghen is a discovery of our time; he was 
unknown thirty years ago. One might almost say 
that he was invented by the art historians who 
needed a link to make a chain of connection 
between Caravaggio and Vermeer. Of course, the 
sublime Vermeer himself was virtually forgotten 
until the 1860s, and the question poses itself: is 
Terbrugghen too destined to take his place among 
the world’s greatest painters? One might think so 
from the enormous prices paid for his work 
in the sale-rooms recently. But somehow 
Terbrugghen misses the top rank. He painted sine 
supremely beautiful pictures, but to me at lest 
there seems to be lacking in his career that sense 
of direction which one expects from the greatest 
artists. It’s a matter not of being versatile. but of 
not being quite sure what to do. Mr. Nicolscn 
shows us that this is how Terbrugghen must have 
felt—a Catholic in a Protestant town, an artist 
working for a new kind of patron drawn not frm 
the Establishment but from the rising middle class 
which as yet hadn't much idea of what it wanted. 
Rubens was still a courtier, and in the early 
seventeenth century one has to wait a few years 
before a Rembrandt or a Vermeer can appear. !n 
Terbrugghen the morai gravity of the individual 
can only be hinted at. ALAN BOWNESS 


A new collection of articles by Mr. Peter 
Fleming (Strix), which appeared originally in this 
journal, will be published next week by Rupert 
Hart-Davis, at I6s.. under the titke The Gower 
Street Poltergeist. 











Disarmament Debate 


The Fearful Choice: A Debate on Nuclear Policy. 
By Philip Toynbee. (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 

HERE, in little over a hundred pages, Mr. Toynbee 
sets out, succinctly and persuasively, the case for 
‘total and immediate’ nuclear disarmament, fol- 
lowed by twenty-two comments, largely critical, 
and an answer to his critics. I confess that I picked 
up the book reluctantly, convinced that from the 
welter of disparate opinion, nothing constructive 
would emerge. In fact, it is surprising how wide 
the area of agreement between people of different 
persuasions turns out to be. That the idea of 
‘negotiation from strength’ is ‘nonsensical,’ that 
nevertheless we must negotiate with Russia, even 
if thereby we may incur an ‘immediate disadvan- 
tage,’ practically no one denies. On the other hand, 
those who are ready to endorse Mr. Toynbee’s 
plea for immediate disarmament are equally few; 
and it seems to me, paradoxically and rather 
disconcertingly, that the upshot of his book is to 
dispose, once and for all, of the cause Mr. Toyn- 
bee has made his own. It is surely not insignificant 
that, in the end, even he is constrained to admit 
that, in political terms, to ask for ‘total and im- 
mediate disarmament’ is like asking for ‘the 
immediate colonisation of Mars.’ Ls 

The crux of the argument, as Nigel Nicolson 
perceives, lies in the value we place on the concept 
of ‘deterrence.’ Mr. Toynbee will have none of it. 
Most of his critics, on the other hand, believe that 
it has worked in the past and will continue to 
work. ‘Fear’ (in John Davy’s words) ‘—especially 
cold fear—paralyses, even if it does not cure.’ 
Certainly, no one in his senses likes reliance on 
mutual deterrence; but, as Kingsley Amis says, 
‘the risks of unilateral disarmament’ are as 
frightening as ‘continuing inside the American 





bloc,’ and its advantages extremely hypothetical. 
But must we reconcile ourselves to mutual deter- 
rence aS a permanent condition? In fact, the 
current technical discussions at Geneva and the 
projected talks on surprise attack, mark a. real 
advance compared with only two years ago; and if 
it is due to the pressure of the nuclear disarma- 
ment campaign we should be thankful. But I 
suspect it is due rather to the slow realisation by 
the Russian and American governments of their 
own interests; and I am inclined, with Ayer and 
Taylor, to think that the solid, self-interested 
reasons why the two leading powers should reach 
agreement offer the best grounds for optimism. 
Yet Mr. Toynbee’s book leaves some sobering 
thoughts. One springs from the suggestion that the 
H-bomb must be retained to challenge a ‘political 
victory of Communism’—in other words (for 
nothing else makes sense), as a reserve weapon 
if we fail in ‘peaceful competition.’ The second 
is that, for all our pious hopes that neither side 
will ever deliberately use its nuclear armaments, 
we know in fact (as Joseph Grimond says) that 
‘somebody has dropped the Atom bomb.’ And, 
finally, nothing here said disposes of the moral 
issue, or of the horrible fact that talk of ‘dying 
to the last man’ really means ‘killing to the last 
child.’ 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Lost Revolution 


Seven Times Seven Days. By Emmanuel d’Astier. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 

EMMANUEL D’ASTIER’S superb account of his 

part in the French Resistance—first published 

in France in 1947—is particularly important 

in a month when a Soustelle replaces a Malraux. 
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Not only does the book give an incomparable 
picture of de Gaulle’s other accession of power 
fourteen years ago, but it’s also a testament of 
personal and political defeat by one who hoped 
to make a revolution, but discovered that he had 
instead abetted a restoration. D’Astier’s heroic 
days are those of his clandestine activity in 
Occupied and Vichy France, from which he 
escaped the first time in a British submarine to 
reach London, where, ‘under the auspices of a 
courteous grey-haired Minister, seven specialists 
of the British Secret Service proceeded to examine 
me,’ and where he met de Gaulle, who sent him 
to Washington, to the arcana of the OSS, as an 
emissary of Free France. His initiation into the 
designs of the Anglo-American side of the Great 
Alliance affected him little; theirs was to be a rela- 
tively disinterested conquest of his homeland. 
His real disillusion began during his period 
as a Gaullist Minister in Algiers, suspect for his 
lack of ambition, seeing the politicians of the 
Third Republic, whom his fighting comrades 
despised as much as those of Vichy, intriguing 
their way back to power under the umbrella of 
de Gaulle’s mysticism. It’s in the descriptions of 
the Liberation itself—Vercors turned upside down 
——that this book is most revealing. Almost in- 
evitably the idealism of the Resistance transforms 
itself into power, and power becomes terror, un- 
officially in the holocaust of the kangaroo courts 
and committees of August and September, 1944, 
Officially in the later Gaullist show trial of Petain. 
For by this time, August, 1945, de Gaulle is com- 
pletely respectable, all talk of social change is 
absurd, and d’Astier, another betrayed revolu- 
tionary, can write: ‘I thought a new world would 
arise from the chaos . . . how we have cheated 
ourselves during the last forty-eight months.’ 
DAVID REES 
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Absence of Historians 


The Age of Louis XIV. By Voltaire. (Dent: 
Everyman’s Library, 10s. 6d.) 








THE writing of history is a curious art. Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Michelet, Ranke and everyone else 
who is still read by educated men and women, as 
well as by scholars, can be accused of almost every 
crime that an historian may commit. They ignored 
sources, confused evidence, distorted facts, dis- 
played prejudice; after a few generations their 
works have become as obsolete as the dodo as far 
as the standards of the professional craft are con- 
cerned. They left unexplored vast areas of human 
experience which are now considered the first 
concern of any student who would understand the 
processes of historical change. Yet we are all 
driven back to them: nothing satisfies as they 
do. Who would exchange X for Thucydides or 
Y for Macaulay, and for X and Y substitute any 
two living historians anywhere in the world? And, 
for that matter, who wouldn't exchange a brace 
of them for Voltaire? 

True, the faults that they committed were not 
often contemporary, and within the context of 
their times they were both good scholars and as 
dispassionate as their intellectual standards re- 
quired. Yet they were always historians first and 
scholars after; roles which the growth of profes- 
sionalism has reversed even if it has not quite 
obliterated the former. And, concerned as they 
were to depict human destiny on the grand scale, 
they cultivated with great care not only their 
literary arts but also their vision of life. The 
follies, the absurdities, the crimes of mankind 
never escape the trenchant sarcasm of Voltaire, 
any more than they did the lapidary cynicism of 
Gibbon nor the scornful blows of Macaulay, yet 
he, too, had respect for the individual caught in 
the toils of his fate. He recognised, and was not 
ashamed to declare, that man, if not men, could 
be noble. Accurate knowledge of the past was 
Voltaire’s road to compassion, more certain, more 
all-embracing than any religion. That Newton, 
and not Voltaire, should have been an ardent 
Christian is as much a reflection of their trades 
as of their temperaments. 


Voltaire possessed a remarkably steady vision 
of life, and nowhere is it so well displayed as in 
his Age of Louis XIV. His irony is as marked as 
his generosity, and if his adulation of Louis XIV 
may seem a trifle excessive, it is tempered by thé 
forthright description of the miseries which his 
wars brought to the common people of Europe. 
Nor does Voltaire fail to stress the terrors which 
gross superstition brought in an age which thought 
itself enlightened—the’ hangings, burnings, tor- 
turings on vague suspicion and hearsay, actions of 
State almost as vile as those which have stained 
the annals of modern Europe. 

The follies and idiocies of human existence 
attracted Voltaire irresistibly. ‘It is a significant 
instance of the force of prejudice and habit, that 
while all married women were permitted to have 
lovers, the grand-daughter of Henry IV was not 
permitted to have a husband.’ Such happy sen- 
tences are the expected felicities of his work. Much 
more surprising to those who have heard of Vol- 
laire’s reputation yet not read his works will be the 
width of his generosity, his genuine admiration for 
all actions of men that rose above self-interest, and 
his constant praise for those who enriched the 
intellectual and artistic heritage of France. 


It is a pity that after several reprints slips still 


Voltaire, the historian, to a wider public is 
Welcome, 
J. H. PLUMB 
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femain in these pages; nor is the translation one ~ 
of the best: however, anything which brings. 


Home from India 


Bring Back the Days. By A. S. M. Huichinson. 
(Michael Joseph, 21s.) 

Tue child as hero is not something one can 
contemplate with equanimity; so often he has 
been used by writers as a stick to score off old 
grievances, as a sensitive and suffering self now 
at last given an outing. Readers of Bring Back the 
Days need fear nothing of this. The child who 
emerges from this self-portrait is a happy, rather 
slow little thing, but inquisitive too and every inch 
a child. Hamilton Robinson is his true name and 
he was called Ham by his loving family. We are a 
long way back in time. Gordon has yet to be slain 
and Queen Victoria to have her Jubilee and here 
is Ham, being born in India, his father a Captain 
in the Army. 

The memories come in fits and starts. A 
great snake crawls into the children’s bedroom, 
they are not frightened, Papa comes and cuts its 
head off with his sword. (This gay Papa ‘for the 
sport of it’ tackles a trapped wild cat in the bath- 
room—also with his sword, a gun would have 
been ‘too easy.’) The children—Abbie, bossing, 
loving sister, Perry, masterful first child (to die 
soldiering) and Ham—all come ‘home’ on a troop- 
ship. Of that sad parting, commonplace of Anglo- 
India, he remembers only being sorry because his 
paper hat has blown overboard. The Hindustani 
tongue drops from the children now they are in 
lodgings in Southsea with Mama, who has so much 
love and so little money. 

There's a Dame School for Ham, who learns 
with horror how Jane Eyre’s schoolgirl was 
‘swished’ on her delicate neck—better, he thinks, 
be spanked. At eight he still has golden curls. But 
he can have teeth out without an anesthetic and 
go sliding afterwards, and watch piglets being 
cruelly ringed and only think it is interesting. 
There is much about friends and family in this 
book, and much outward looking and social 
observation—of the affection, for instance, that 
could be between the Haves and the Have Nots 
(but not much about the cruelty)}—and some of 
the author’s comments as an elderly gentleman, 
such as that children are ‘worth having’ because 
of the love they draw forth, even create, and no 
matter how grisly they may, some of them, be. 
But none of this is at all laboured and when 
we leave Ham, coming up to being a medical 
graduate, we are not tired of him. His sister said 
he was a ‘duffer, but this slowness is attractive, 
it is because there is so much he wants to look at. 
All the same, he does often write pretty 
awkwardly—‘Let me . . . get back to Southsea, 
to the memories from my curls thereat.’ 

STEVIE SMITH 


Flamming it Up 


The Street of Disillvsion. By Harry Procter. 
(Wingate, 15s.) 
Mr. PROCTER is a reporter. He began his career 
in Yorkshire in the Thirties, but soon came to 
London, where he has worked for the Daily Mir- 
ror, the Daily Mail, and the Sunday Pictorial, 
specialising in exposures, murder, and ‘corn.’ His 
autobiography is written in that curiously terse 
yet inflated tabloid style which combines slickness, 
complacency, solemnity, and inelegance; and we 
learn very little about Mr. Procter except that he 
is perfectly well pleased with himself as a crafts- 
man. His book has the sub-title “Confessions of a 
Journalist,’ and the publishers tell us that ‘it is in a 
state of spiritual disgust that he has now written 
this frighteningly candid autobiography, which 
is the story of a man whose high hopes foundered 
in disillusion.’ But this, as reporters say, must be 
a bit of ‘flamming.’ 
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Reading of his exploits as an ‘exposist’ when 
he played the part of policeman, juryman, judge, 
and Lord God Almighty; of the numerous scoops 
when he managed to sign up a murderer for his 
exclusive ‘life story’ and hold the opposition at 
arm’s length from the murderer's relatives; 
of the differences of opinion with executives which 
led to his parting company with this newspaper or 
that—reading his jaunty accounts, one looks in 
vain for anything so spectacular as signs of 
‘spiritual disgust.’ One wonders what those ‘high 
hopes’ were. Nor will his revelations strike as 
‘frighteningly candid’ anyone to whom it comes 
as no fearful surprise that the most popular news- 
papers owe their enormous circulations to the 
success with which they deftly satisfy the age-old 
public demand for news of “sex, scandal, surprise, 
exposure, murder’ and ‘as many pictures of half- 
dressed, big-bosomed damsels as possible.’ 

Following a passage in which he describes how 
the keen reporter—through a friend, so that there 
should be no intrusion into private grief!—con- 
tacts a relative of a murderer in order to convey 
a firm offer of cash for the killer's ‘life story, Mr. 
Procter says : 

If you've never read one, then I'll listen to you. 
If you have read one, then shut up! We poor 
slaves are your servants, sir, not your masters. 
We can take that outburst with some of the salt 
we customarily apply to the protestations of the 
popular press that their juicy variations on the 
themes of birth, copulation and death are pub- 
lished in the public interest, etc. etc. But there is 
truth enough in what he says. There is an 
enormous appetite, as there always has been, 
for the stinking details of unsavoury doings. 
Thanks to modern technology this appetite is satis- 
fied not by broadsheets and word-of-mouth but 
by a kind of newspaper which sells by the million. 
Mr. Procter chose to make a living by rooting 


Seven Times 


Seven Days 
EMMANUEL D’ASTIER 


‘Perhaps the finest book on the 
French Resistance . . brilliantly 
written’ Critique ‘lt is perceptive, 
exciting, and eminently readable, 
excellently translated and full of 
succinct and penetrating remarks’ 
Observer 18s 


Awake for 


Mourning 
BERNARD KOPS 


The first novel of a brilliant young 
playwright. ‘As authentic a slice of 
life as anything since Gissing.’ 

Daily Telegraph 15s 


A Girl Survives 
UTE VALLANCE 


‘The well-told story of a girl who 
defied the Nazis, and of her expe- 
riences in Stadelheim concentration 
camp.’ Daily Telegraph 21s 
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out the necessary details and spinning them into 
the right sort of ‘copy,’ and, on occasion, by 
buying material from people who could not very 
well complain about the ensuing publicity. To- 
wards the end of his book Mr. Procter tells us 
that he had a bad taste in his mouth after acting 
as master of the ceremonies at a wedding feast 
where the bride’s brother, and father of her child- 
ren, turned up by careful arrangement to wish his 
former sister-wife well; and that after his handling 
of the heroine of the ‘burning houseboat’ story he 
felt that he had had enough of this kind of thing. 
Now, very sensibly, he prefers ‘corn.’ 

‘Procter’s getting soft,’ said my colleagues on 

the Pic. Perhaps I was. 

Perhaps he was. And if there is any revelation 
in the book, that’s it. Good luck to him in the 
cornfields. 

No doubt those self-appointed scourges of the 
yellow press will find material in Mr. Procter’s 
complacent pages to help them in their crusade. 
Certainly the glimpses of tough executives whist- 
ling their reporters after the kind of stuff 
which will bump up their circulation, are 
not particularly pretty. But they reflect upon us, 
the consumers, as much as they do upon them. 
And presumably Mr. Procter knew perfectly well 
what he was up to and what he was paid for. Cer- 
tainly there is something odd about a society 
which requires the felling of great forests to pro- 
vide paper which will carry to the multitude the 
kind of story which Mr. Procter has been provid- 
ing. But, as one who has on occasion spent a few 
minutes reading a ‘murderer’s story’ or the like 
in a Sunday paper, I find myself unable to look 
down upon Mr. Procter’s ‘confessions’ from any 
great height of moral superiority, however much 
they may bore me, or even, by the style in which 
they are recounted, pain me. There are far greater 
and more subtle journalistic evils than the purvey- 
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ing of lurid stories of sex and crime. One or two of 
the newspapers loudest in their condemnation of 
‘pornography’ have often committed them with- 
out a qualm. IAIN HAMILTON 


NEW NOVELS 


Unholy Mackerel 


The Mackerel Plaza. By Peter de Vries. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) 

Taking it Easy. By Edward Hyams. (Longmans, 
16s.) 

The Darling Buds of May. By H. E. Bates. 
(Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 

The Darling of her Heart and Other Stories. By 
Rhys Davies. (Heinemann, 15s.) 


THE hero of the new Peter de Vries novel, The 
Mackerel Plaza, is the preacher at People’s 
Liberal, an exurban church which has accom- 
modated itself with considerable pliancy to the 
needs of this day and age. It is the first split-level 
church building in America. It has an adjoining 
neuropsychiatric clinic. And it has a small ‘wor- 
ship area’ where a mobile revolves ‘in perpetual 
reminder of the Pauline stricture against those 
“blown by every wind of doctrine,”’ and the 
Reverend Mackerel directs his ten-minute ser- 
mons to minds ‘come of age in the era of Rela- 
tivity. When we first meet Mackerel he is 
complaining to the Zoning Board about a hoard- 
ing in the neighbourhood which bears the offen- 
sive slogan ‘Jesus Saves.’ 

Mackerel, in spite of his vocation, is easily 
recognised as a variant on the prototype de Vries 
hero. Asked whether he likes cod-fish balls, he will 
reply, true to form, that he has never attended any. 
He takes a special and secret pleasure in the 
solecisms and malapropisms that the women 
about him invariably trot out. He is a joker, an 
aphorist, a parodist; and it is his inability to resist 
the beckoning innuendo that he sees looming up 
in a sermon that eventually, though temporarily, 
costs him his living. All this will be familiar to 
de Vries readers, but there is one new and less 
welcome element. For once you have to take the 
plot seriously, and it isn’t up to that. Mackerel, a 
widower, discovers to his annoyance that just 
when he wants, and has the chance, to remarry, 
his parishioners are determined to keep his wife’s 
memory alive. Building a new town centre, the 
Mackerel Plaza, is one of the projects by which 
they mean to do it. And since Ida May Mackerel 
died in extremely nasty circumstances, all the 
genuine comedy that comes out of the complica- 
tions does not succeed in hiding the fact that there 
is an underlying tastelessness in the book. In de 
Vries the comedy depends altogether on the 
amiability of the hero. He is the narrator, a pro- 
jection of the author. If you lose sympathy with 
him, you lose sympathy with everything. 

Edward Hyams’s Taking it Easy, a novel about 
what to make out of life, traces the careers of 
two men who were thrown together in the ser- 
vices: Tom, ex-editor of a horticultural magazine, 
and Ray Martin, his commanding officer in a 
fictitious special branch of the Navy. While 
Martin, who must always be on the make, takes 
over Tom’s wife, and with what he earns by selling 
a secret radar appliance to a French firm, sets 
up a PR company, Tom takes it easy. He settles 
for a job managing a market garden and a part 
share in the attentions of a sluttish married mis- 
tress. It is not until Martin fails that Tom, who has 
come into some money more by chance than con- 
trivance, realises that although Martin’s methods 
had been bad his own policy had not been much 
better, that to be happy you had to take a chance 
on other people’s affection and accept responsi- 
bility. There’s not much to quarrel with in that, 
but there is in the way the story gets off the subject 
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and on to horticulture, little-magazine society, 
aeroplanes, food, wine and foreign parts. On none 
of these topics does the author display the least 
ignorance, or the least suspicion that they are not 
important to the theme. 

The Darling Buds of May, the latest H. E. 
Bates, is not so much a story as a wistful day- 
dream about innocence and happiness. It concerns 
the taxevading, guzzling, rollicking, generous 
Larkins, who run a Rolls, keep two tellys, cook 
three geese for their Sunday dinner, and have in 
constant use an enormous chrome-and-glass cock- 
tail cabinet in the shape of a Spanish galleon. And 
all that, apparently, on what the old man earns asa 
small farmer and the six children by picking 
strawberries and cherries. To their cottage one 
sunny day in May comes a young income-tax in- 
spector who, overwhelmed by the opulence of 
their hospitality and the concupiscence of their 
eldest daughter, throws up his job and becomes 
one of the family. It is hard to tell just what Mr. 
Bates is up to. If it’s just an escapist fantasy, it re- 
lies too much on its charm. If it’s meant to convey 
that we could all do with a bit more of what the 
Larkins have too much of, well, maybe; but hasn’t 
the case been overstated just a little? 

Rhys Davies is one of the best writers on Wales, 
for he knows exactly where the bounds of real 
national difference lie, and avoids like. the plague 
the dangerous hinterland where the valleys—and 
the corn—are green. Seven of the nine stories in 
The Darling of her Heart are set in Wales: sharp 
and ironic, sparely written for all their emotional 
weight. GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 





COMPANY MEETING 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 
TURNOVER MAINTAINED 





THE annual general meeting of Millars’ Timber & 
Trading Company, Ltd., was held on July 16 in 
London, Mr. C. T. Pott presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Directors’ 
Statement circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1957: 

Results for 1957 have not been as good as those 
for 1956. The Group trading surplus fell from 
£419,214 to £365,290, but it is gratifying to note that 
our turnover was maintained at about the same record 
figure as for 1956. After allowing for taxation and 
adequate depreciation, the net profit of the Group 
for 1957 amounted to £112,653. The dividends paid 
or recommended include a 12 per cent dividend on 
the company’s Ordinary Capital. Current assets 
exceeded current liabilities by £1,607,467 at the end 
of 1957. 

Our general trade in Australia continued at a low 
level. During the year a great deal of re-organisation 
of our business in Australia has taken place, and we 
are able to report that, for the first time for very 
many years, cost of production did not show any in- 
crease—in fact it showed a small reduction. 

The export trade in Jarrah and Karri was well 
maintained in volume but severe competition kept 
profit margins very small in spite of the large reduc- 
tion in tramp freight rates. 

David Roberts, Son & Co. (Bootle) Ltd., who are 
pre-eminent in the sale of Greenheart in this country 
and who also deal in other hardwoods and softwoods, 
maintained their turnover and had a satisfactory year. 
Our Belgian Company increased their turnover and, 
in spite of smaller margins, made reasonable profits. 

Millars’ Machinery Co. Ltd. had a reasonably suc- 
cessful year but the Credit Squeeze and partial cessa- 
tion of building in this country had an adverse effect 
on turnover and profit margins. 

With regard to the outlook, there are some bright 
spots but, taking the Group’s activities as a whole, It 
is thought that the results for 1958 may be about the 
same as those for 1957. 

The report was adopted. 
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By NICHOLAS 


From the narrow point of view 
of the oil industry the political 
crisis in Iraq could not have hap- 
pened at a better time. Oil has 
lately been over-produced; stocks 
have been high; tankers have 
been laid up in their hundreds; 
the Americans have been cutting 
down their domestic output, re- 
stricting their imports and, inci- 
dentally, causing thereby a glut 
in the new Canadian oilfields. Clearly the West is 
in no danger of an oil shortage even if the output 
of Iraq were lost for a considerable time. As at 
r the time of Suez, Venezuela and Texas (now cut 












S down to nine days’ output per month) could make 
. up the deficiency and, if political conditions 
- allowed, the output of Iran, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia 
y and the rest of the Persian Gulf producers could 
e be quickly stepped up to fill the gap. 
t Geographically, the main Iraqi oilfield is the 

most awkwardly placed of all those in the Middle 
S, East, being the most remote from markets and 
al tanker terminals. Normally, Iraq accounts for 
le about 30 million tons or 18 per cent. of the total 
id production, but since the cutting of the pipe-lines 
in in Syria at the time of the Suez trouble and the 
rp destruction of three.pumping stations, they have 
al so far only got back to an output of around 25 
IN million tons. To see it in its proper perspective 
-_ Iraq is less than a fifth of the Middle East and the 

Middle East is about a fifth of the total world out- 

put of oil. 

* * * 

G The pipe-lines from the Kirkuk fields run over 


550 miles to Tripoli in the Lebanon and Banias 
in Syria. The agreement between the Iraq Petro- 
leum Company and the Government gives the 
r & latter a half-share in profits (negotiations were 
in recently started for an increase in this percentage) 


_§j and the Government is assured that its total 
ors 


MIDDLE EAST OIL IN PROFIT PERSPECTIVE 


DAVENPORT 


income will be not less than 25 per cent. of the 
seaboard value of all crude oil exported by the 
IPC and the Mosul Petroleum Company together 
with a third of the seaboard value of oil exported 
by the Basrah Petroleum Company. As everyone 
knows, the capital of these companies is held as 
to 23} per cent. each by British Petroleum, Royal 
Dutch-Shell, Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles 
and the Near East Development Corporation 
(owned jointly by Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Socony Mobil) and 5 per cent. by the Gulbenkian 
interests. 
* 3 7 

To say that Great Britain depends for its life 
or its livelihood on the oil of the Middle East is 
fantastically silly. We pay our way in the world 
by an export trade and an ‘invisible’ earnings 
account of remarkable diversity. Last year we had 
a surplus on our current trading account with the 
world of £237 million and in arriving at this figure 
we had total credits of £4,946 million against total 
debits of £4,709 million. In the credit items there 
was a figure of £308 million for ‘other net,’ which 
includes the profits of the oil companies. It is 
impossible to say what percentage of this figure is 
oil, but it may have been last year well under £200 
million. 

* = * 

The profitability of the oil business must be 
taken as a whole. It cannot be said that produc- 
tion in itself-is the most profitable feature. The 
capital cost of extracting, refining and distributing 
oil is usually taken as half for exploration and 
extraction and half for refining and distribution. 
The new capital required by the world oil industry 
to provide for the growth in world consumption 
is estimated to be about £3,500 million a year for 
the next five years. Financing on this scale is far 
beyond the capacity of the world’s capital 
markets. So the oil industry has to finance itself 
largely out of its earnings and I would say that it 
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‘is finding about 85 per cent. of its capital through 


ploughed-back profits. The price of oil has to take 
care of this margin for capital development. 

The oil produced in the Middle East is useless 
without a vast expenditure on tankers, refineries 
and distribution plant outside the Middle East, 
and the markets which absorb it are not in Russia 
but in the West and in the neutral States. The 
profit which oil companies bring to the ‘invisible’ 
earnings account of the United Kingdom is 
derived for the most part from world refining and 
marketing and only a small fraction of the total 
of under £200 million can be attributed to the 
actual extraction of oil in the Middle East. It is 
well to bear this in mind before we get alarmed 
at the revolution in Iraq. Whatever happens to the 
ownership of the Middle East oilfields it will make 
little difference to our international oil trading 
account. The West is the sole commercial buyer of 
Middle East oil—at the world market price—and 
the UK will continue to make its profit as oil 
traders when we have refined it and carried it to 
the markets of the free world. Whether British 
Petroleum or Royal Dutch-Shell or Colonel Nas- 
Ser is registered as the majority owner of the equity 
of Iraq Petroleum Company is of the same 
importance as who owns the equity of the Suez 
Canal, that is to say, it is of no importance at all 
provided these owners of commercial assets which 
are essential in international trade realise that they 
must only exploit them not for selfish purposes 
but in the international interest and in accordance 
with international agreement. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE stock markets took the Iraq crisis very 
badly. There were technical reasons for the 
sharp fall in prices—the building-up of a ‘bull’ 


‘position last week in anticipation of a further cut 


in Bank rate and the closing of a Stock Exchange 
account on Tuesday—but no one expected ‘the 
whole of last week’s gains—and more—to be lost 
in two days. Gilt-edged stocks fell by 14 points— 
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cord CURRENT YEAR'S PROSPECTS 


and Tue 24th annual general meeting of Ault & Wiborg, 
roup Ltd., was held on July 11 in London, Mr. Angus J. A. 
paid Kennedy, chairman of the company, presiding. 


d on The following is an extract from his circulated 
issets HM statement for the year to March 31, 1958: 
; end Last year when reporting to Members that the year 


under review had once again been a year of steady 

2 low expansion both as regards sales and of our range of 

ation products, which latter now covers a very wide field 

1d We and serves many industries, I stated that for various 

very causes our earnings had not kept pace with our 
ny 1N- increasing sales. 

This year, however, I am very pleased to report 
that whilst sales and our range of products have 
steadily expanded, the trading profit of the Group 
has increased to £527,178 as against £445,401 for 
the past year, an increase of 18% 
no are During the past few years, we have con-iantly been 
ountry % improving and augmenting our buildings, plant and 
o0ds, Mi equipment and we now have a thoroughly efficient 
y yeat. | and up-to-date equipment and plant. During the year, 
r and, the Research Departments of the Group have done 
profits. very fine work in developing new products which 
y suc’ IM have helped sales very considerably and have also 
cessa-f% done good work in improving existing 
effect The Group earnings, as stated above, for the year 
ae £527,178 prior to taxation, against £445,401 for 
the previous year. 

The Company’s earnings are £507,215 as against 
442.203. The Directors recommend a Dividend at 
25%, less tax, on the Ordinary Stock. The cost of 
he Group Pension Scheme for the year was £47,132 
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which, with the £23,000 for Staff Participation, makes 
a total of £70,132 allocated to employees in addition 
to their salaries and wages. 

The current financial year, namely the year to 31st 
March, 1959, is quite a milestone in the history of 
the Ault & Wiborg Group, as it will be our 25th year 
as a public company and our 60th year in business. 

Addressing the Meeting the Chairman said: “With- 
out venturing to forecast the prospects and results for 
the next nine months of the current financial year, 
although at present they appear promising, I am 
happy to be able to report to the Shareholders that the 
first three months of the current financial year show 
an advance both in sales and earnings over the 
corresponding peried of the past year.” 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


THE 3ist annual general meeting of Associated 
British Picture Corporation Limited will be held on 
August 6 in London. 

In his statement circulated te Members the Chair- 
man, Sir Philip Warter, said that the improved re- 
sults were attributable to the achievements of their 
Subsidiary Company—A.B.C. Television Limited, He 
added: It should, however, be recognised that the 
rapid success of the television subsidiary is due in no 
small measure to its ability to draw on the strength 
of the Group, both in financial resources and in man 
power, built up and consolidated over many years of 
successful cinema trading, The cinema trading results 


were adversely affected not only by lower attendances 
but also by the very large sum of over a million 
pounds which was spent on maintenance, 

The Trading Profits of the Group increased from 
£2,599,481 to £3.490,994. The net profit of the Cor- 
poration amounts to £1,105,023 against £727,322 in 
the previous year. 

Despite adverse conditions in the film industry, the 
Corporation’s Elstree studios have been fully occu- 
pied throughout the year with the production of four- 
teen feature films and various Television subjects 
and it is encouraging to note that in the current year 
the pressure on our capacity is even greater. 

Commenting on the Chancellor’s timely reduction 
in the cinema tax, Sir Philip said: It must now be 
apparent that this tax has no future and I would 
hope to see it abolished in next year’s Budget. 

We believe that the cinemas will continue to play 
an important part in the entertainment field. The 
better results being obtained in the current year with 
some of the new British films encourage us in this 
belief, and if everyone concerned with production 
and exhibition will have the faith to concentrate on 
better films in modernised cinemas with up-to-date 
service, then the future will be assured. 

A.B.C. Television Limited is responsible to the 
Independent Television Authority for the provision 
of all week-end programmes in the Midlands, Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. We are now bringing A.B.C. 
programmes each Saturday and Sunday to over ten 
million people in the Midlands and the North and we 
expect the figure to be even greater by March, 1959. 

The success of A.B.C. Television Limited in the 
future is bound up with its ability to maintain and 
expand its audiences by constantly striving to im- 
prove its programmes which, in itself, will require 
additional Studio space and other facilities. 
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War Loan by 14—before the slide was stopped. 
Oil shares were, of course, hit worst of all, for 
the ‘bulls’ had returned to the market last week on 
the recovery forecast for the oil trade this year. 
Shell fell by 13s. or 9 per cent. and British Petro- 
leum by 16s. or 14 per cent. before recovery was 
seen on Wednesday, the start of a three-week 
account. Shell drew about 5 per cent. of ‘ts 
supplies from Iraq last year and British Petroleum 
about 10 per cent. The temporary loss of Iraqi oil 
would not be serious for either company, but so 
far the oil has kept on flowing. 


Metal Box 

The Metal Box Company has recovered from 
its slight setback last year and half the rise in 
income is attributed to the overseas subsidiaries 
which have all made record profits. Sir Robert 
Barlow, the Chairman of this well-managed group, 
remains quietly confident about the future. He 
states that new factories have been-built in India, 
Africa and the British West Indies, that canned 
beer is gaining in popularity and that there is an 
increasing demand for packaging for ‘self-service’ 
retailed goods. The dividend of 11 per cent. was 
covered 3.4 times by earnings and at 54s. 3d. the 
shares yield a little over 4 per cent.; they are not 
exactly cheap but will undoubtedly retain their 
high investment status. 


Bank Shares 

The lifting of the quantitative control of bank 
advances, which was first introduced three years 
ago, is a bull point for bank shares. Banks will be 
able to extend their loans for hire-purchase 
finance and it is believed in the market that some 
will acquire interests, not necessarily controlling, 
in the actual finance companies. Such an extension 
would do something to offset the decline in 
advances to those customers caught in the trade 
recession. The application of the new system of 
special deposits at the Bank of England does not 
take effect until there is excess liquidity, but even 
then the banks are guaranteed a rate of interest to 
the nearest 7's above or below the Treasury bill 
rate. Another bull point for bank shares is, of 
course, the rise in the gilt-edged market which is 
wiping out the depreciation on their portfolios. 
The ‘big five’ bank shares are now returning yields 
of around 54 per cent. and if the market rose 
sufficiently to bring this return down to 5 per cent., 
which is a reasonable expectation, the shares 
would rise by about 10 per cent., except MIDLAND, 
which, because it now returns 5{ per cent., would 
rise by about 14 per cent. If the market became 
really bullish and rose to offer returns of only 


44 per cent. the shares would rise on the average 
by about 25 per cent. 


Standard Bank of South Africa 

Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, the Chairman of the 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, warns his share- 
holders that the immediate prospects of the bank 
are less favourable. As he anticipates some decline 
in public and private capital development he says 
they cannot expect the same rate of expansion. 
The bank did well last year to increase its net 
profits by 8 per cent., seeing that the fall in com- 
modity prices had gone far by the time the 
accounts were made up, which was March 31. The 
bank’s branches now extend through the 
Rhodesias and East and Central Africa so that it 
is no longer so dependent upon the fortunes of the 
Union. The equity earnings have risen slightly 
to 16 per cent., but this allows only a small 
margin to cover the maintained dividend of 124 
per cent. The shares have fallen to 34s. from a 
‘high’ of 42s. 6d. last year, and at this price the 
dividend yield is 73 per cent. I will not say that the 
shares may not fall farther, but investors should 
been on the look-out to pick them up on such a 
high yield basis seeing that the long-term future 
is still very attractive, 


COMPANY NOTES 


RUST HOUSES issues with its 55th annual 

report a list of its hotels, inns and taverns, 
which now number 237. Recent acquisitions are 
the Clifton Hotel, Folkestone and The Grosvenor 
Hotel at Shaftesbury. The net profit for the year 
to March 31, 1948, was £340,953, from which 
£200,000 has been allocated to reserve for improve- 
ment and development of properties. Once again 
an ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. is declared. 
Capital reserves now stand at £920,551 and 
revenue reserves £1,041,267. The company has a 
steady record and the £1 ordinary shares at 
29s. yield £6 19s. per cent., a fair return. 

George Newnes reports a slightly increased 
gross profit for the past year of £1,631,059 against 
£1,622,581, and this has allowed a small increase 
in the total ordinary dividend of 20 per cent. 
against 174 per cent. The Chairman, Mr. W. C. 
Tingay, says that he intends this year to increase 
the interim dividend of 24 per cent. in order to 
reduce the disparity between this and the final 
dividend. This well-known publishing firm has 
maintained its financial strength, in spite of 
launching a new weekly, Woman’s Day, and 
working on substantially reduced profit margins 
in the mass-market field of publishing. The adver- 
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tisement revenue has reached a record level, which 
is encouraging and not surprising, when so many 
of the group’s publications are so widely known : 

Woman’s Own, Woman's Day, Practical House- 

holder, Tit-Bits, Amateur Gardening, Country 
Life, Homes and Gardens, The Motor, Nuclear 
Engineering and Chambers’s Encyclopedia. \n 
spite of the difficulties that now face new publica- 
tions, the company is well equipped to take.advan- 
tage of opportunities when they arise. The £1 
ordinary shares at 58s. 9d. yield £6 19s. per cent 

H. S. Whiteside may not suggest Sun Pat Salted 
Nuts and other products sold under this brand 
name, but Mr. H. S. Whiteside, who has just 
resigned as Chairman to become Life President of 
the company, can claim to have been the pioneer 
of the salted nut industry in this country. The 
company also produces BE ZE BE honey and 
has recently acquired the Elizabeth Shaw (choco- 
lates) group. The new Chairman, Mr. T. A. Barnes 
(an extract from his report was published in these 
columns last week), states that last year the com- 
pany had a record turnover, that £77,000 was 
transferred to general reserves, that capital and 
revenue reserves at £575,850 now exceed the total 
issued capital. The net profit for the group for 
the past year is little changed at £255,577. It would 
seem that when the reorganisation of the two 
recently acquired subsidiaries has been completed, 
shareholders can look forward to more satisfac- 
tory results. The 1s. ordinary shares at 4s. 6d. yield 
£8 16s. 6d. per cent. on a dividend of 30 per cent. 
plus 10 per cent. bonus. 

Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation have, 
over the past ten years, reported record profits, 
but the results for the year ending October 31, 
1957, although not a record, are not disappoint- 
ing. The Chairman reported on Tuesday a falling- 
off in work, particularly in regard to aerodrome 
resurfacing, and that they cannot expect to benefit, 
during this financial year, from the new road re- 
construction programme, to which the authorities 
are committed. However, net profits at £323,251 
are satisfactory and the company has received 
substantial benefit from its large interest in 
Amalgamated Limestone Corporation. Over the 
past nine years no less than £2,100,000 has been 
provided for depreciation and capital and revenue 
reserves have been increased by £1,750,000. Fixed 
assets have been revalued to show a very sub- 
stantial increase over the balance-sheet figures. 
The proposed dividend of 15 per cent. is covered 
2.3 times; in addition, a tax-free distribution of 5 
per cent. is to be paid from capital profits. The 
10s. ordinary stock at 28s. 3d., yielding £5 6s., gives 
a fair return with good future prospects. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,001 


28 Such a maid was Selima (12) 


DOWN Mare) (7) ] 
1 Where to locate the embarrassed 20 Crossed lines to the United States 


ACROSS 


Unwelcome third parties in the 

kitchen garden? (12) 

Field path in France is full of 

bloom (6-3) 

10 I'm furious, I reckon (5) 

11 Horse-play no longer tolerated, 
what a mess! (6) 

12 Roman x 
fragrant (8) 

13 Diana Warwick’s Princess (6) 

15 A go-ahead artist (8) 

18 Performances seem backward 
about Nita (8) 

19 ‘Like a —_ from the rise to 

set, —— in the eye of Phoebus’ 

(Shakespeare) (6) 

21 Got a pill? Yes, a jar full (8) 

23 Such brilliance is displayed in the 

last oat samy (6) 
bese life, *tis all a 
——’ (Dryden) (5) 
27 It looks as if I'll go teetotal to 
almost the end; that’s bad! (3-6) (8) 


eo = 


stuck-up (3-4) 


coin drops (5) 


shaken up, is 


. 


frequently (9) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second pri 
a book token for one guinea wil! be awarded to the senders of the ‘iret two correct Frito 
solutions: Crossword No. 1,001, eee Oe 


epee en duly 20. — 
7 Di ng 


ONUN eG 


2 No noise obviously when this 


3 No master would complain of 
talking in this class (9) 25 It’s some distance up to this 


4 Despite the proximity, they don’t 13 
hear the rings (4) 

5 Those who use it study 3 (8) 

6 She had dramatic staying power (5) 

7 a4 a letter has been so opened Manikin. 10 Regalia. 


8 Where’s Diana, sir? Here (8) } 
14 Has he given up ringing for lauds? turtle. 26 Dragoon. 27 Pattern, 28 Latimer. 


16 It’s eastern, but, see; goes west DOWN.—1 


Sounds as if their perpetrator 6j)-4 i 
-burner. 16 Limitless. 18 Shutter. 21 
chanced upon cushy circumstances Roast. 23 Nopal. 24 Ennis. 25 Boom, 





Solution on August 1 


18 ‘And we walked in a —— garden 
with rivers and bowers’ la 


(7) 
22 If winter comes—but it hasn’t 
started yet! (5) Ht 
24 Fail to hail Nelson (5) 


place (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 999 


ACROSS. — 1_Sackbut, 5 Petasus. 9 [ig 
Spoonerism. 
12 Tyre. 13 Sir. 14 Storyteller. 17 
Freeholders. 19 Mow. 20 Pard. 22 Turn 


29 Lyrists. 

Samos. 2 Concourse, 3 
Bikinis. 4 Tenor. 5 Peristyle, 6 Togo. 
7 Sally. 8 Scarecrow. 13 Soft pedal, 15 





PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss Ketha M. Smith, 86 Sutton Passcys 

» WC. Crescent, Nottingham, and Mrs. A. D. 
Ossword iston Place, Edinburgh 3. 
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In the Land of TWA 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 437: Report by John Barlow 


‘Fly TWA to USA,’ says the advertisement. The usual prize was offered for eight lines of 
verse, modelled on either Carroll or Lear, on improbable situations suggested by similar 
‘words’ which are not in the dictionary 


Sixty entries provided a gratifying amount of 
ingenious torturing of both the rules of versifying 
and the rules of the competition. ‘Words’ meant 
collections of initials (e.g., SHAEF) or trade- 
names (e.g., AMAMI, DREFT) which are pro- 
nounceable—and are commonly pronounced—as 
words. For instance, many entrants used TGWU 
and ITV, making the scansion depend on ‘tee gee 
double-you you’ and ‘eye tee vee’; this put their 
entries straight on the pile of rejections. 

Lear and Carroll ought to have provided plenty 
of models; but only about a quarter of the entries 
came within shouting distance of these’ masters of 
the merrily melancholic; so I had to be lenient in 
my interpretation of the word ‘model.’ 

Those entries which got over the first two 
hurdles—an eight-line verse with fairly smooth 
scansion, and using ‘words’ sounded as words, 
were then hopefully examined for some sort of 
Learic or Carrollian echo. One ought to have 
found an exotic yet strong situation on which the 
verses were based; there were some technically 
sound, but expressively weak, paraphrases of ‘The 
Dong, ‘The Pobble, ‘How pleasant to know Mr. 
Lear,’ ‘The Walrus and the Carpenter.’ Measured 
against the two exemplars, the dwindling pile of 
possibles showed very little good rhyme and not 
much ‘reason.’ There were a few neat openings, 
not necessarily followed up by a sustained vein of 
the appropriate coherent melancholy, or logically 
consistent fantasy : 

The GOC he was a KOYLI; he had been a 
DAG with BEF; 

He left the WO and soon became a VIP with 
UNICEP. (G. H. BAXTER:) 


Sing a song of OMO, 

All of it HI-FI 

Four and twenty BOACs 

Sailing through the sky. ... (VERA TELFER.) 


The BISTO and the MEGGEZONE were 
SCROLLING by the SPEL. (Rr. a. MCKENZIE.) 


Dark PLUTO turns his RAFfish gaze 

Where NATOs swim above, 

While ZETA from her BOAC relays 

Her UNESCOed of leve. . . . (NANCY GUNTER.) 


Barbara Roe and Michael Clarke tie for first place 
and have two guineas each for entries in which 
scansion, invention, and fantasy are present in the 
appropriate quantities. One guinea each to M. E. 
Fossey and Kim; the first for the feat of getting 
twenty-three ‘words’ into an eight-line versewin 
which the fantasy outweighs—but only just—the 
coherence. The second for one of the very few 
deliberately simple entries which satisfied the 
conditions. 


PRIZES 
(BARBARA ROE) 


‘Not so fast!’ said RAD BEM ASAA, the SHAEF of 
NUJ AB MO, : 

‘For I think we're being followed by a purple- 
crested PTO. 

= — savagely it glowers when I try to turn it 
ac 

Iti : oes on my nerves, the way it screams “BOAC! 

‘An a bird, agreed his servant NAAFI 
QED 

bit BF : for Your Majesty.’ But when he turned 
is he 
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ae wom, and in his place there stood a 
The FTO, 70 you see, was not a PTO at all—it was a 


(MICHAEL CLARKE) 
"Twas MECAS and the EURATOM 
Did CRASC and SHAEF about the PLA; 
All ASLIB were the UNOGILS 
And BOAC birds flew in from far. 
The UNTAA raised his ECOSOC 
Where in the SIME a RADA lay— 
Then stayed his SRUBLUK, as he heard 
The bells of SUNFED ECAFE. 


(M. E. POSSEY) 
TWIX BAX! banks of oe 
The ESSE-ESSO KOYLI TREX 
While PY REX prowl the KODAK trees 
And GOR-RAY OUDS do WAAF and WEX. 
O MO! What AGFA CADUM sounds 
SO FONO, haunt this PARAZONE 
With YELSEN SHAEF! ELASTO! PLAST! 
The OSMAN cometh! QUINK! Begone! 


(KIM) 
I found a snow-white UNICEF 
Deep in the NALGO wood; 
Within.a nest of BOAC grass 
She reared her UNRRA brood. 
‘Come, tell me who you are!’ I cried, 
“How come you to be there?’ 
She said: ‘Il am the UNO who, 
And come from UNO where.’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 440 
Set by Blossom 

The last words attributed to Lord Palmerston 
were: ‘Die, my dear doctor! That's the last thing 
I shall do.’ The usual prize of six guineas is offered 
for last words which could reasonably be attri- 
buted to any two of the following: Hippoc rates, 
Wilkins Micawber, the Old Pretender, Lady 
Rowena, Sancho Panza or Lucrezia Borgia. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. ° 
440, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 29. 
Results on August 8. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per lire. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99. Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


~AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 


Appi ications are invited for the above posi- 








ais salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
500-90-£2,100 per annum, plus cost 
tring adjustment and will be subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary wil] be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the success- 
fui applicant. 

U ladies the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 
cases approved by the University and its 
Bankees. married men may be assisted by loans 
to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
anes armeawen ith, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 

in 

The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
} in Australia and London, is 22md August, 





ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant Lecturer. ae = 
Particulars from the Principal, 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 THEATRE MARY HAD «4 LITTLE LAMB which tasted 
(Almost ae ee Cross nl All otce superb with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from al] 
staff (m, & f ypewriting, Duplicating. ~ = 200d grocers. 

TOWER, 7.30. 25, . ly. ——_— 
6644. Ustiaov’s Se a Fy CAN ‘S11; | QUAKERISM: Information respecting the Faith 





“UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
LECTURESHIP IN CLASSICS & ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the above posi- 
tion. Applicants should hold an honours degree 
in Latin and/or Greek and qualifications in 
Ancient History would be an added advantage. 

Salary range: £A1,550 to £2,050 p.a 

General information and’ conditions of ap- 
pointment should be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of. Universities of the . British 
a ccna 36 Gordon Square, London, 


Appiications close in Australia and London 
on 22nd September, 1958. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


OF FAME AND PROMISE — 26th 

eed The <a Galleries, Leicester Sq., 
0-5.30, Sats. 10- 

suSCaTORG ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 

Exhibition, State and Private Apartments fully 

furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 




















Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadorial Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding S 

CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY — ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME” C.AS. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, week. Exhibition closes 
August 21st. 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY. Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free. Weekdays 10-7, 


Sundays 2.30-7, 210 bus from yr or 
Golders Green (1002). 








“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 
Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 

















LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Strect, W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINS 
ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats.. 10-1. 
ag og 17-18 Old Sool Street, 
dra} Paintings and sculp- 





w scul 
10-5. 30. Sats. 10-12. 30. 
Mn tg mel ee eg mart Cornock- 
Taylor, Caxto Mon: on, 2! way. "So 2/6d. 
London Natural Heats 


THE Lg ing > SS LEE, be 
PAINTERS: Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. 
Roderic O’Connor and 

LINE ~* Sat. 10-i.—2 Cork Street, 


London, 
erase Teas Wea ee, Sor 
e » 
closed Mondays. Admission free 
Lg Re East Station. 














(3475 before six), Canonbury Place 





N.1. and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
. free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 








PERSONAL 


vice vee Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

ace POSTING GUARANTEED. 
Letter redirection service. From 12 shillings per 





ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columms can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column 


ing for publication the same 


annum. — Write RPG / REDIRECTED 3, 
G.P.O. Box 158, London, W.C.1 


SOME SHIPPERS SHIP super sherries. If you 
can say that, you may allow yourself another 





BED-WETTING 
Geeta, ae method. 


Co., 119 Oxford Street, W.1 


CAN BE STOPPED by won- 
Free |) ‘ee .—Enurex 


glass of Duff Gorden’s El Cid amoniiliado. 
Well, perpen just-one more ship! 


TOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 





pa PATIENT (81407). at woman (86), 


living with elderly daughter, 


wing, and needs special foods, which they 


cannot manage on their slender 
help us to care for her. 


47 Victoria 


Jewe! 
Nationa] Society for Geer Relief, Appeal G.7, 
Street, S.W.1 


‘SPECTA 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 


culty in the first issue affec 





income. Please 
welcom 


TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS 
CHARLES B. LAW 





ENCORE disperses the nonsense talked about 
Brecht since his death, in a wonderful new issue 


just out. For a free specimen 
to 25 Howland St.. London, W.1 


PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
12 HARMAN DRIVE, N. 
GLAdstone 0382 


w.2 
no, write now 








FOREIGN STAMPS. Asorere nome. singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. 


Details, quantities and value to 


Cc ‘ontinued Overleaf 








Box 99. 





board-lodging August 


FREE LONDON HOTEL 
for 6 hrs, out f 24 good typing; 
etc.—Box 3068 


Env. Addressing 


HEALTH 





HYPNOTHERAPY for 
fears, habits.—R. 
St., W.1. LAN a45. 


nervous 
. Brian, MBSH, 19 Wigmore 


conditions, 


HORIZON 





HUMANISM—a 
Ethical Union, 13 


modern outlook. — Write to 
Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 


—a magazine for everyone 





KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 

the Human Male sent on by post. 

Price List and Literature on 
Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 


for our 
Family P’ _ 
London, W.1. D-X. 


Summer 1958 
RESCUE BY HELICOPTER 


Write or call 





LEARN HOW TO MAKE more moncy. Corre- 
qeontence course 8.1) on invenment for profit. 
for broch. The Schoo! 

11 Dryden Chambers, Oxford Street, W 


0, CORNEAL 
Specialists for over 


MOUNTAINEERING HAZARDS 
MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC 
MODERN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


a 








20 years. booklet and THE SENIOR 
Tis. Oxt reek Lon oa, Wit Ciel Gk EXECUTIVE'S HEALTH 
: Liverpool, © . Newcastle, THE FUTURE OF 
Leicester, id, etc., etc. 





CHILDREN’S HOSPITALS: 





ness, specialising classica’ 

= Counties. Lock-up shop: lease 16 years.— 2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 
“NO, Felicity, dear, we won't need a compass 

for ovr motoring trip to the lakes, The new TANESCE HOUES HERTS 
National road maps are more TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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TV SNACKS and Cocktail Canapes are delicious 
with Burgess Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
WESTERN APPROACHES. New series in 
PUNCH. Famous writers. Lively provocative 
ideas. Continues this week. Don’t miss it, 








LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 


Every year people or = _~ coached by the 
London School of Journalism turn their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and pavice from : 

ona SPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
INDON SCHOOL OF TOURNALISM 

ty Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 

GRO 8250 











BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
coverias the books’ total published price, plus 

. Per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Re. ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain’s foremost magazine for 
Writers. FREE R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,” from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, 
London, 
UNORTHODOX ARTICLES, poems or photos. 
Wanted for Prospective anarchist magazine. 
“Cudgel,””’ 43 Dolcoath Avenue, Camborne, 
Cornwall, 


USSR TODAY. Keep up to date; read ‘Soviet 
Weekly,’ lavishly illustrated, price 3d. Subscrip- 
tions, 3/3d. Quarterly from Dept. B, 3 Rosary 
Gardens, London, S.W.7 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent _ Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 











EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A, (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee. Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 








EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
Politan College. G.40, St. Albans, or calj 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. Aug. 16-30. 
“Progress in a Democratic Society.” ‘The Chal- 
lenge of a es 11 Dartmouth 
Street, S.W.1 

POSTAL TU TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B. B.Sc. 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D., 
Degrees, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professiona] Examinations. Prospectus from C.D. 
Parker, M. .. Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wol sey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894), 


A WELCOME 
GIFT 


The Spectator by post makes 
a welcome gift, particularly to 
friends living overseas. 




















A year’s subscription costs 


50s. A Greetings Card is sent 
from the Spectator to friends 


for whom a subscription is 
opened as a birthday gift. 


Instructions should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 


99 GOWER STREET, 
LONDON, WC1 























AL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.--Write Organis- 
ing Secretary. DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR- 
DIGANSHIRE. The 132nd Session opens on 
October 10, 1958. St. David’s College is a resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A. 
degree under Royal Charters, providing Honours 
Courses in Theology, Classics, Ancient History 
and Literature, Modern History, Welsh, 
English. Mathematics and Philosophy; and_an 
integrated General Pass Degree Course. The 
attached Burgess Theological Hall is open to 
al] graduates. Special facilities are provided 
for overseas students. Inclusive fees are about 
£190 per annum, and a — number of places 
are still available for the 1958-1959 Session. 
For entrance regulations apply to the Principal. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles. 











SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length. typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc., Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages, Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER sy pe pa 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week ends.—Secr 

terial tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., Prk 1 1 (GER 1067-9). 


’ TYPING 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
R 








LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 
Accuracy assured. Min, pb R, 4s. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. thousand words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman. 95 Damen Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

















SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, Sultanas. Top 
oe mew season’s Australian, 4Ib.. 11s.; 7Ib. 

8s. 6d. Post Paid. SHILLING COFFEE CO. 
itd: 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


COLES OF MORTIMER STREET, renowned 
for beautiful WALLPAPERS, specialise also in 
high-quality paint, stocked in 24 interesting 
colours.—Write fo: paint colour card to Cole & 
Son (Wallpapers) Ltd., 18 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1 














BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN.’ The most 
exclusive NATURAL Pine Bath Tablets ever! 
Really superb fragrance. Guaranteed refresh- 
ing. Try them today, you will be delighted. 
Now only 3s, 6d. per packet or £1 15s. per grand 
display box of 50 tablets, Delicious PINE- 
NEEDLE BATH SOAP. Attractive wooden gift 
box of 3 tablets, 16s. 6d.—From good chemists, 
stores, or RAVIKA LTD., 64 Aldermanbury, 
London, E.C.2. 





AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing cemantionss new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tiom ecaade m, as it has stood for 5,000 years 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 

52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
} aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
USSEX. 


GOOD, PURE FOOD 

Our homemade wholemeal bread is full of 
flavour, delicious and satisfying. with salads, 
Roney or cheese and @ valuable source of vita- 

» especially the roup. The whole family 
will. “enjoy it because it is real, old-fashioned 
good bread. Our Health and Fitness Wholewheat 
meal is guaranteed 100 per cent stoneground in 
the traditional way at our water mil] at Felstead, 


ex, Quickly, easily ma one shoul 
have difficulty with our recipes—it can also 
be used for scones, biscuits, shortbread, etc. 


Prices. post free, inceeeae recipes: 6 Ib. bag 
pia 14 lb, bag 13/6d.—Write a GRAY 

. HEA MILL, 8 Orchard 
tay * Mill Road, Chelmsford, =, 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 
Each carton contains: 3 Ib. 13 oz. Whole 
Chicken. 1 ib. Finest Ox Tongue, 
tin Frankfurters, 74 oz. tin. Chicken 
Pues in Pork. 144 oz. C > - Tips, and 
oz. arenes 





GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. Re aiid also 
PE SERVICE “, and 


RICES from IAN_MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornaway, wie of Lewis. 


Dem. S.P., 








HUFFKINS 

BURFORD OXFORD 
Our jam and marmalade really is home-made. 
We make it in small quantities from fruit and 
sugar only. Many varieties including new season’s 
Strawberry and Raspberry, Ib. jars at 3s. 
Marmalade ilb. at 2s. 6d. plus packing and 
postage. 
NUTMEAT and Nutbrawn for delicious salads 
and tasty protein dishes. 

Send for Recipe Booklet to 

Granose Foods Ltd., Watford, Herts. 





















‘comfort at sea. 


£380 


FARES FROM 


Full details from your Travel Agent or 
ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Ctse 


CARIBBEAN SKIES & SUNSHINE 
THE ROMANTIC SPANISH MAIN 
MARDI GRAS AT NEW ORLEANS 


On January 16 ‘Andes’ will sail from South- 
ampton for a 45 days’ sunshine cruise through 
the West Indian Islands, along the Spanish 
Main, making a special call on Shrove Tuesday 
for the fabulous Mardi Gras celebrations at 
New Orleans . . . an out-of-this-winter-world 
cruise of never ending thrill and fascination. 


Excellent cuisine enjoyed at leisure: spacious dining 
saloons accommodate all passengers at one sitting. 
a ‘Andes’ is fitted with anti-roll stabilisers for greater 







LIMITED 
Mail House 


Royal 
Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 MAN 0522 
America House, 
Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
WHI 9646 


THE SPECTATOR, 








JULY 18, 1958 








PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 

duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to ws. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkley St., W.1 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant, Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc, Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Paste] shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and..Curtains. Iljus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, 

Ireland. 





Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 








GARDENING 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS. Large 
Selection best sorts. Gold medal Chelsea. May, 
1958.—Write for Catalogue to Knaphill Nursery. 
Woking, Surrey. 


ROSES in over 400 varieties. Please send for our 
catalogue containing 57 exclusive full-colour 
plates. We also specialise in Apples, including 
two wonderful new varieties, ‘Red Ellison’ and 
‘Scarlet Pimpernel,’ Pears, Plums, Soft Fruit, 
Shrubs, Peonies, etc. Please enclose 6d. stamp. 
— Biaby Rose Gardens (Dept. SR), Blaby, 
Leicester. 














RESTAURANTS 


L’EPICURE RESTAURANT OF SOHO. Wet 
known to connoisseurs of Good Food and Wine. 
GERrard 2829. 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
& Beer Licence Personal attention of Proprietors. 














ACCOMMODATION 





IHMARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Proesdily 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT P RSON. 


W.8. In quict private house Ist floor, large well- 
furnished bed sit. room. Ample clothes space. Tel. 
ext. Light cooking facilities, £3 5s.—WES. 0664. 











HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., double room 54s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations, Euston 1456. 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridze 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines, A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with a aa games, television. A.A. 
R.A.C. Tel.: 

RRS Connaught Court, W. Cli 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front. Sane 
Putting Green, Garages, Superlative food, 
July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 




















HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


‘AS A COMBINED GUIDE BOOK, route book 
and glossary of expenses, hints and tips, this is 
worth having—MOTOR SPORT on ‘Europe 
on Wheels,’ the economica!] motorist’s guide to 
the Continent. 5s. from newsagents and book- 
oot or 5s. 6d. by post from H. Marshall & 

Son Ltd., Temple Ho., Tallis St., London, E. C4. 


BED AND BARD. 7 | 7 days 4-star peed Stratford 
and seats for all 5 plays. Sept. 21-28 and Oct. 
12-19. All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Illyrian Tours, 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, Surrey. 


CARGO BOAT TRAVEL 
20-page guide now ready. Arthur Bowermaa 
Ltd., 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1. 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. tage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 
£20 WILL TAKE YOU to Spain and back, 
buying you three weeks sunshine. NOT a luxury 

tour, but a camping holiday with informa! but 
knowledgeable companions. Leaving early August 
and early September.—Details from Box 3062 


1,300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £61 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 


Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful . sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy & 
luxury holiday at considerable reduced fares. 
Every hote] offers reasonable rates and rctaifs 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 


See your Travel Agent now or contact 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 


62 Brompton Road, London, S.W..3. 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 


PONY TREKING among the “beautiful _hi!!s rhe 
the Scottish Borders. What an Idea! Holiday’ 
Season until] Ist November. Brochure with ple® 
sure from TOFTCOMBS HOTEL, BIGGAR. 


























Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New Toa. N.Y. 
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